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Her hair was roll’d in many a curious fret, 
Much like a rich and curious coronet ; 
Upon whose arches twenty cupids lay, 
And were or ty’d, or loath to fly away. 
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THE TOILET. 
BY GRENVILLE MELLER. 
My hair—my hair—how long it is! 
It beats my cousin Bella’s— 
Indeed it is as massy, quite, 
As Walter Scott’s Fenella’s! 
It hangs about me like the night— 
So says my poet Percy, 
Who vows that in the summer hours 
To meet me is a mercy! 
For then it seems like shade at noon! 
But just to prove his folly, 
He adds, when clustering in the moon, 
It gives him melancholy! 


But ah! the most amusing is 
To hear the speculations 

About my peer abundant head, 
From near and dear relations. 

My mother says my hair is grand, 
And thinks I ought to sell it; 

While Pa, who dotes on clearing land, 
He wonders I don’t. fell it! 

My sickly cousin—when in puff 

. Declares it looks so topsy, 

"Twill generate—that’s plain enough— 
A true cephalic dropsy; 

While my sea-uncle, somewhat bald, 
Insists the thing is dreadful, 

And deems I should be overhauled 
For carrying such a headful! 


My hair--my hair--how black it is! 
’*T were treason to be shaven; 
I like these dark romantic dyes-~ 
My bird of all’s, the raven! 
And then to bind on Parian brows-~ 
For Frank admits they ’re snowy, 
That young and classic Colonel vows 
"T is something passing showy. 
There's Julia with her auburn wealth, 
But then she’s but a blonde, 
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And carries such unheard of health, 
She’s nothing with the monde! 

Yet if, alas! as some declare, 
Such soft blue beauties only 

Hold tempers radient as their hair, 
How rayless I, and lonely! 


My hair—my hair--how clustering? 
And then ’tis all my own— 
’T will twine, all other to eclipse, 
Just dew it with Cologne. 
But then ’tis doubtful whether curle 
Are on the whole imperial, 
And smooth black locks, too, wanting pearls, 
Are far too ministerial. 
Alas! this trouble with our hair, 
Though men admire and bless it, 
Who dreams of half the long despair 
It sometimes is to dress it! 

Ah! if our Hectors only knew 
*T would be a sorry story, 

To tell what trials we go through 
Each morning with our ‘glory? 


My hair—my hair—well, Amy, try 
And put it up in masses, 

Just here, to shadow in my eye, 
And gently dim the lashes; 

And weave a bud in, here and there, 
To form a coronal, 

For I must do some new despair 
This evening at the ball. 

1 wish I had one di .mond now, 
To bury in my curls, 

For Percy says to-night will show 
A host of starry girls. 

And once, when wantoning away, 
This cloudy hair of mine, 

I heard him to his cousin say 
A gem would look divine. 

He thought upon such lifting forms 
To be without was wrong— 
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CHAPTER ON 


*T would flash so like a star through storms, 
My Egypt locks among! 
There! let it rest---the deed is done, 
The clock the hour doth tell; 
Now put that cameo bracelet on, 
And call my cousin Bell. 
And Jet it good or i}] betide, 
A blue Uve never been-- 
Vli show at least a head outside, 
Let what will be within. 
——— 
Written for the Casket. 
CHAPTER ON ASTRONOMY. 
OF THE NATURE OF COMETS. 
See round the sun the rapid comet fly, 
Fer as in space can reach the mind’s keen eye, 
Stil on it flies, its blazing tail behind, 
Swifter than ocean or the unsteady wind. 
“Come out and see the comet.” 
Orn Pray. 
It is well known, that the solar system is com- 
posed of eleven planets, with their satellites, as 
follows—Mercury, thirty-seven millions of miles 
from the sun, round which it revolves in eighty- 
seven days—Venus, sixty-eight millions of miles 
from the sun, and revolving round him in two 
hundred and twenty-four days and seventeen 
hours—The Earth with her moon, ninety-five 
millions of miles from the sun, and revolving 
round him in three hundred and sixty-five days, 
five hours and forty-nine minvtes—Mars, one 
hundred and forty-four millions of miles from the 
sun, and revolving round him in six hundred and 
eighty-seven days—Between Mars and Jupiter 
have lately been discovered four new planets: 
the first, discovered on the Ist of January, 1801, 
by the celebrated M. Piazzi, astronomer royal 
at Palermo, in Sicily, which planet he named 
Ceres, called of Ceres Fernanded, in honor of 
Ferdinand IV. king of the two Sicilies; she re- 
volves in four years and seven months, the length 
of her year. On the 28th of March, 1862, Dr. 
Olbers, of Bremen, discovered another, to which 
he gave the name of Pallas, being about the same 
distance from the sun that Ceres is, situated 
about midway between Mars and Jupiter. Her 
revolution is about one month more than that of 
Ceres. September Ist, 1804, Mr. Harding, of 
Lilienthal, in the duchy of Bremen, discovered a 
third new planet, which he called Juno, and 
about the same distance from the sun. There is 
little known of it. On the 29th of March, 1807, 
Dr. Olbers discovered the fourth, to which he 
ave the appellation of Vesta, and which is about 
the same distance from the sun, as the other 
three. The next old planet is Jupiter, twelve 
hundred times larger than the Earth, and the 
largest planet in the system, four bundred and 
ninety millions of miles from the sun, round 
which he revolves in twelve years; he has four 
moons—Saturn, with a large ring and seven 
moons, nine hundred millions of miles from the 
sun, and revolving round him in thirty of our 
years—Herschel, with six moons, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-two millions of miles from the 
sun, and revolving in eighty-three years, one 
hundred and fifty days. 
In addition to the pramary planets and their 
satellites mentioned, there are many other bodies 
belonging to the system called comets. The 
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word comet is derived from coma, which signi. 
fies hair, on account of the hairy appearance of 
some comets. The cause of their appearing 
suddenly, and again as suddenly disappearing 
has been considered to be from their travellinc 
round the sun in elliptic orbits, similar to those 
of the planets, but so very eccentric, that the 
comet is visible but in a very small part of it 
Their chief characteristic, distinguishing them 
from other heavenly bodies, is the long train of 
light which attends them, which is always oppo- 
site to the sun, and the more brilliant, the nearer 
the comet approaches the god of day. Comets 
are divided into several kinds, called the beard. 
ed, the hairy and the tailed ; these appearances 
however, only relate to the same comet under 
different circumstances, or in different situations. 
If the comet is to the west of the sun, it is called 
the bearded, as the light goes before it in the 
form of a beard. When the comet appears in 
opposition to the sun, the light hidden behind the 
comet, save a small portion, appears round it in 
the manner of hair, and then it is said to be 
hairy. But when the comet is east of the sun, 
and sets after him, then it is termed the tailed 
comet. Comets, like other stars, partake of 
the diurnal motion of the Heavens, which, united 
with the smallness of their parallax, 1s sufficient 
proof that they are not meteors, flying in the at- 
mosphere; that they move vastly higher than the 
moon, and occupy their places in the regions al- 
lotted to the planets. Another proof is, that they 
rise and set in the manner of the moon and 
stars. Many of the ancient erg pan consi- 
dered them meteors, though, as Newton aad 
Dr. Gregory observe, the most ancient and 
learned of them, thought comets solid and eter- 
nal bodies, which performed their revolutions 
like the planets in stated times. That they are 
opake bodies which receive their light from the 
sun, in the manner of the moon, is sufficiently 
proven by the comet which oo in 1744, 
one half of the disc or face of which was enlight- 
ened. Tycho Brahe, was the first among the 
moderns, who, from his observations of the comet 
of 1577, found that it had no sensible parallax, 
and therefore assigned them their true place in 
the planetary regions. Very few planets, says 
Wallace, have approached so near the earth as 
to have a diufat parallax, though they afford 
sufficient indication of an annual parallax. This 
is proof that they are not so distant as the fixed 
stars. That they are solid bodies, Sir Isaac New- 
ton proved from their capability of sustaining 
heat, he having calculated that the comet which 
appeared in 1680, was two thousand times hotter 
than red hot iron. : 

It is conjectured that those comets which g0 
farthest from the sun, approach the nearest (0 
him on their return. They are not all direct 0 
their motions in the heavens, nor according 
the signs, like the other planets. The number 
of those which move direct, is nearly the samé 
as that of those which move in a retrograde 
manner. Another peculiarity of comets Is 
their being inchned in very large angles to the 
plane of the ecliptic. Their velocity of motion 
varies in every part of their orbit: they mov? 





with incredible swiftness, when they approac! 
near the sun, and their motion is inconceiva y 
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p Comet approaches nearer to its perihelium, or 
; Nearest distance from the sun, which tail be- 


OF THE NATURE OF COMETS. 


slow, when they are distant from him. When| 
they advance, they come in a direct line towards 
the sun, as if they would run into his body, and 
then, after losing themselves in his brilliance, 
they fly off in a targent, constantly losing their 
splendour until they disappear. 

Tycho Brahe, Hevelius, and other authors, 
have given estimates of the magnitude of comets, 
but their calculations are very inaccurate, as 
they did not distinguish between the nucleus anc 
the surrounding atmosphere. Of the comets of 
1661 and 1665, Hevelius found the diameter of the 
nucleus, to be less than the tenth part of the dia- 
meter of the earth, and from the parallax and 
apparent diameter of the head of the comet of 
1652, he computes it to be to the diameter of the 
earth, as 52 to 100. At one time he found the 
diameter of the comet of 1664, to be 2} times that 
of the earth, and at another time 6 times as 
great. The diameter of the comet of 1577, is 
considered by T'ycho Brahe to be in proportion 
to the earth’s diameter as 3 to1l4. The nucleus 
is sometimes 10 or 15 times less than that of the 
atmosphere. Flamstead observed the same of | 
the comet of 1682. Comparing the apparent 
distance and magnitudes of comets, some have 
been found larger than the moon, and even 
equal to some of the primary planets. Some- 
times they appear not larger than the fixed stars, 
and at other times equal in diameter to Venus.. 
Hevelius observed the comet of 1652, which was 
equal to the moon in size, though not so brilliant, 
having a pale and dismal aspect. The diameter 
of the comet of 1774, when 95 millions of miles 
from the earth, measured 1’, which would make 
its diameter three times that of the earth: at ano- 
ther time the diameter of its nucleus was but 
little to that of Jupiter. 

From this Sir Isaac Newton proves that the 
greater number of comets are observed in the | 
hemisphere towards the sun, than in the opposite 
one. Because comets, shining by reflected light 
trom the sun, cannot become visible until their 
light becomes strong enough to reach our eyes. 
It is also evident that the comet must come with- 
ina certain distance of the sun, to have a tail,as 
the tail is nothing more than the effect of the 
heat of the sun, acting on the comet. Newton 
observes, that comets, to have tails, or to be seen 

y the naked eye, must come within a less dis- 
lance than Jupiter from the earth. ‘ 

A gross, dense atmosphere is an invariable at- 
tendant on comets, and from the side opposite to 
the sun, projects a tail which increases as the 


comes longest and most luminous just after pass- 
ing the perihelium. That the sun is the source 
of the comet’s tail, may be easily proven. The 
tail of a comet is so rare, or in more common 
plirase, so thin, that the small stars are visible 
ray it, and hence the ancient philosophers 
ey the tail was a thin fiery vapour, proceed- 
us trom the body of the comet. Flevelius was 
+ Be opinion, that a part of the comet’s atmos- 
hone dag rarified, and driven to that part turned 
the rows sun. Kepler suggested the tail to be 
une 8s parts of the comet, forced away by the 

4 rays. Cardan, Snell, and Tycho Brahe, 











with some other modern philosophers, supposed 
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that the rays of the sun were propagated through 
the transparent head of the comet, and refracted 
as is done inalens. But this theory is at vari- 
ance with the laws of Dioptrics, nor will the 
form of the tail agree with it. Des Cartes de- 
monstrated the tail to be the product of the re- 
fraction of light from the nucleus of the comet 
to the eye of the observer. Dr. Gregory proves 
the fallacy of this opinion, for he proves that the 
tail would have the colours of the rainbow, which 
colours are always attendant upon refracted 
light. If the theory were true, the planets and 
fixed stars would have tails. Dr. Gregory is of 
opinion that the most wise conclusion ts, that the 
tail has its origin from the head, which he proves 
to have been the opinion of the greatest ancient 

hilosophers, and also of Sir Isaac Newton. The 
atter says, that the tailis nothing more than a 
thin vapour, which the nucleus or head of the 
comet throws out by its heat. He also proves 
that comets can furnish vapour sufficient for the 
tail. He says, if a globe of air of an inch diame- 
ter, should be made as rare as it would be at the 
height of a half diameter of the earth, it would 
fill the planetary regions even as far as the 
sphere of Saturn, and beyond it. From this he 
concludes, that when the comet approaches its 
perihelion, the vapour behind the comet is rari- 
fied by the sun’s heat, ascends and carries along 
the particles of which the tail is formed, in the 
same manner that the particles of smoke in a 
chimney are carried up by the air which is rari- 
fied by the heat. The great rarity of the tail is 
evident, from the stars being so visible through 
it. The tail, says Dr. Gregory, gravitates to- 
wards the sun, and the projectile force which jt 
receives from the comet, causes it to descrifit 
an elipse around the sun, and thus it accompa- 
nies the comet. Mazran believed that the co- 
met’s tail is the product of the bright matter of 
the sun’s atmosphere, which he tells us extends 
as far as the earth’s orbit, and gives origin to 
those northern lights called Aurora Borealis; 
hence he calls the tail the 4urora Borealis of 
the comet. La Lande and JVewton, advocate a 
hypothesis in some degree similar. La Lande 
informs us that the comet’s tail is: part and par- 
cel of the atmosphere made rare by heat, and 
that the stream of light from the sun pushes it 
forward. He believes that a comet, in passing 
through the sun’s atmosphere, carries away part 
of itin the manner of a body passing through 
water. Dr. Hamilton is opposed to the Newto- 
nian hypothesis; for, says he, there is no proof of 
a solar atmosphere; and if there was, that the 
comet moving in its perihelion, in a right angle 
to the course of its tail, the vapour arising, par- 
taking of the comet’s velocity, and being in spe- 
cific gravity lighter than the medium in which 
they move, would find a greater resistance than 
the solid body of the comet; ought to be left be- 
hind, and would not be opposite the sun. Also 
if the reflection and refraction of the sun’s rays 
are the causes of the splendour of the comet’s 
tail, the light of the stars, seen through the tail, 
would also be reflected and refracted, which 
would diminish their brightness. This is not the 
case. Dr. Hamilton advocates the opinion, that 
the tail of the comet is composed of a matter 
which has not the power to vefract or reflect the 
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ight; but that it is a self-shining lucid substance. 

e believes it to be similar to the Aurora Bore- 
alis, being an effect of the same cause, and pro- 
perly an electrical phenomenon. Euler says, 
there is an affinity between the zodiacal light, 
the Aurora Borealis, and the tails of comets; 
that the action of ‘the sun’s light on the atmos- 
phere of the comet, the earth and the sun, is the 
cause of them all. He therefore thinks, that the 
velocity of a comet, in its perihelion, may be so 
inynense, that the sun’s rays may form another 
tail before the first one, owing to the comet’s va- 
ried motion in its orbit and on its axis, can fol- 
low—from this of course the comet must have 
two tails. This is positively the fact. The comet 
which appeared in 1744, had several tails during 
Ms peribelion. 

r. Hamilton supposes that the use of comets 
ie to supply the sun with fuel in place of what he 
ses by the emission of light. This he conjec- 
tured, from the near approach to the sun of the 
comet of 1680, and the resistance it must have 
received from the sun’s atmosphere. But if this 
were the case, many comets would have beer 
entirely wasted. It is well known that five hun- 
dred comets have been seen since the Christian 
era, and about one hundred are recorded by the 
ancients. 

Hevelius says the comet of 1665,cast a shadow 
upon its tail, in the middle of which was seen a 
dark line. This is confirmed by Cassini, with 
respect to the comet of 1680, and by several 
other respectable authorities. 

There is great diversity in the length of the 
tails of comets, depending as it does on many 
circumstances. The tail of the comet which 
egg in 1744, was said to be 23 millions of 

iles in length. The diameter of its body was 
~~ to thatof Jupiter. Longomontanus speaks 
of the comet of 1688, the tail of which appeared 
under an angle of 140 degrees, and the comet of 
1680, ere it was equal in light to stars of the se- 
cond magnitude, presented a tail from 50 to 70 
degrees in length. M. Pingre informs us that 
the comet of 1759, subtended an angle of 90 de- 
grees, though the light was very imperfect. 

Astronomers have been divided with respect 
to the periods and revolutions of comets. al- 

, WVewton, Flamstead, and others of the Eng- 
lsh, and La Lande, Cassini, and others of the 
French, were of the opinion that they return.— 
Many others, with De /a Hire, were positive that 
they do not return. The return of the first co- 
met was predicted by Dr. Halley, which, though 
he had to allow for the action of Jupiter on the 
eomet, returned within a short period of the 
time. M. Clairault computed the appearance 
of the comet of 1759, within thirty-three days, 
though he had to allow for the attraction of both 
Jupiter and Saturn. 

Though astronomy stands upon the firmest 
basis, and has been better demonstrated than any 
other science, there is but little certain know- 
ledge of comets. It is therefore no wonder that 
they should have been considered in all ages the 
forerunners of pestilence, war, famine and death. 
The return of a comet is as natural as the revo- 
tution of the earth round the sun; neither is 
there any danger of their approaching so near 
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heavenly bodies are bound by immutable laws, 
God never made his works toclash or be thrown 
out of order. It is hoped that this chapter may 
be instrumental in dissipating superstitious no- 
tions, from the minds of the unlearned, while 
they gaze on the approaching comet. 
MILFORD BARD. 

—_— ————. 

SPRING. 


Thou art welcome again, sweet smiling spring, 

With thy flowers and thy birds of the rainbow wing ;— 
Thou art welcome again, for thy face is bright, 

And thou bringest the sounds of unmix’d delight. 


Thy warm sun calls from their deep recess, 
The wild ones that dwell in the wilderness ; 
The young fawns leap to the slant sunbeams, 
And bathe in the foam of the mountain streams. 


And the passage birds, with their southern songs, 
Come fluttering homeward in countless throngs ; 
And the golden hues of the varying sky, 

Like cherub pinions are passing by. 


I love thee well, bright beauteous spring, 
Though thy praise is becoming a hackneyed thing 
Yet still | love thee, alas! too well 

As my heart’s unburied memories tell ; 

For the gush of thy deepest notes hath been 

In my dreaming ear through each changing scene. 


Not a vision of wild, entrancing frame 

E‘er lighted my soul with its skyward flame, 
But savored of music and sméfes alone, 

To the softened glories of spring-time known. 


Thy song was abroad when my childish hand 
First gathered the flowers from the forest land, 
And wrought them in fairy parterres, to glide 
On the glassy breast of the mimic tide— 


When the noise of the dashing waterfall 

Scarce equalled the thrill of my mirthful eall; 

And wy young thoughts flew on the passing breeze, 
To the honeyed bowers with the morning bees. 


Sweet spring, I have greeted thy morning ray 
Full oft, since the zenith of childhood’s day, 
*Mid the silvery haunts where the first deep spell 
On the wings of my early fancy fell— 


I have greeted thee oft, and another tone 
Hath murmured thy praises beside mine own ; 
Another being hath helped me cull 

Thy flowers so fair and so beautiful ; 


And another eye—more lovely and bright 

Than the sun in yon burnished sea of light— 
Hath glane’d abrood, and pronounc’d thy gifts 
More precious than gold which the sea maid sifis 


But alas! for the fate of the cherished here, 
They scarcely bloom in our blighting sphere, 
Ere they fade, like the wreath on the misty hill, 
Or the rainbow that melts in the slumbering rill 


Our brightening springs are hurried away: 

Our lov’d ones go down to the halls of decay, 
And they leave but the harp of the mournful tone 
To tell us of pleasures we once have known. 





as to derange the earth’s motion, for all the 
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BRITISH COCKNBY WRITERS. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
BRITISH COCKNEY WRITERS. 

It seems to be the peculiar fortune of America, 
to be most grossiy misrepresented by every Bri- 
tish traveller, who attempts to give a picture of 
our manners and customs. Scarcely a year 
transpires, but we have among us a Hall ora 
Trollope, noting down the various defects they 
can, by great assiduity, discover in our habits and 
form of government, but that seems to be the 
chief point to which their attention is directed. 
Their inveterate prejudices against every repub- 
lican principle, prevent them from seeing any 
thing creditable in our character, and their 
“Histories” and * Travels,” are little else than 
tissues of bombastic nonsense, base libel, il- 
liberality, and abominable falsehood. It seems 
strange that British writers and travellers should 
take such extraordinary pains to villify America. 
if the first sojourner among us, spoke the truth, 
it was certainly unnecessary to send others over 
to repeat the same story. Why do they take such 
pleasure in harrowing up sickening details of 
our wretchedness and misery, of our contempt 
for the decencies of life,and the horrible state of 
our government? Is it not because the great 
mass of the people in Great Britain, place no re- 
liance upon the bigoted statements of these 
cockney writers? 1e mystery, we believe, lies 
here. 

Generally speaking, British writers have 
crossed the Atlantic with a predetermination to 
find fault. Inheriting the belief that the Ameri- 
cans from habit, association and principle, are a 
contemptible race of people, they have consider- 
ed abuse and villification their only business. In 
no single particular have they discovered us 
worthy of any thing but indiscriminate censure 
—soil, climate, people, manners, customs, &c. 
held up in comparison with England and En- 
lish people, have dwindled into insignificance 
and scorn. Every trifling incident is aug- 
mented into a “ characteristic;” their inter- 
course with the least prepossessing portion of 
society, is set down as “ high life associations,” 
and their rapid journey sketches they give as 
their “convictions, after a long residence in 
America.” 

Among this description of writers we may 
lumber Basil Hall and Mrs. Trollope. The 
work just published by the latter, is as prolific of 
oustrous absurdities, as that issued some years 
‘ince by the former writer. Both as historians 
are contemptible, and yet the flagrant inconsist- 
fncies to be found in their volumes, tends rather 
to excite mirth than indignation. 

In perusing the first volume of Basil Hall’s 
bevels, every reader will notice the anxiety of 

the author to be considered as an unprejudiced 

orien. In almost every page, he speaks of his 

“Position to be pleased with the American peo- 
f°, and yet in the same breath launches out into 
nthe _ censure. Nothing found favour 
ch ” eyes of the redoubtable captain. Our peo- 
r’ Were too officious and they swallowed their 
— too hastily ; they were so solicitous of 
. Hons between agen and America, and 
oon ‘i iad elicit compliment, that the captain 
. ld his situation extremely painful. In addi- 
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his loyal ears were shocked with the democratic 
sentiments of the people ; he found, in the whole 
course of his travels, the same display of devo- 
tion to our country, and the same noble pride in 
defending our free institutions against the insidi- 
ous remarks of titled and pampered foreigners, 
which he had observed when he first set foot on 
our shores, and no wonder that his small stock 
of patience was exhausted, long before he finish- 
ed his tour. In oneof his insane moments, Basil 
Hall wrote the following sentence— 

*“ Dram-drinking has been quaintly called the 
natural child and boon companion of democracy; 
and is, probably, not less hurtful to the health of 
the body, than that system of government appeare 
to be to the intellectual powers of the mind !” 

Both travellers appear to have been every 
where the victims of the witty and the mischiev- 
ous. Disgusted with their domineering and 
pompous airs, those with whom they came in 
contact seem to have regarded them as legiti- 
mate objects of sport. Upon Hall,in particular, 
various pranks were played off, as a just punish- 
ment for his insolence. The following is one 
which we believe has never been published. 

The captain was travelling in Virginia, ina 
stage coach, and had for companions, several 
young gentlemen returning to their homes from 
college. The captain was discovered to be a 
stranger, and he was treated, as all polite stran- 
gers are, with marked attention. e, however, 
seemed not disposed to appreciate the kindnesses 
shown him, but studiously sought to converse 
upon topics in which he would have an opportu- 
nity to find fault. Having informed the young 
gentlemen that he was ‘Captain Basil Hall, of 
the Royal Navy, travelling in America to collect 
materials for a book,” he proceeded to ask many 
questions, upon the answers to which he indulged 
in illnatured and ungentlemanly reflections, cal- 
culated to wound the feelings of his fellow 
travellers. The young men soon became dis- 
gusted with the crabbed captain, and resolved to 
punish him for his insolence. ‘They therefore 
changed the character of their answers, from 
truth to jest, and they had the extreme pleasure 
of seeing him note down some of the most palpa- 
ble absurdities ever uttered. 

A flock of birds flew by the coach, of which 
Hall enquired the name. “They are American 
Bald Eagles,” replied a young gentleman. “ Is rt 
possible,” rejoined the captain, * then this is the 
fowl of which | have heard so much—what horrid 
things they are.” He immediately noted down a 
description of the American Eagle, coupled as 
usual, with sneers and ridicule, to be served up 
to his admiring countrymen. The birds were 
Turkey-buzzards! 

Mrs. Trollope has treated America with the 
same liberality, and her success in depicting the 
character of our people, has been nearly as great 
as captain Hall’s. An unsuccessful speculation 
in Cincinnati, awakened, it appears, the indig- 
nation of Madame T. and she forthwith—wi 
the assistance of the notorious Fanny Wright, 
with whom she travelled, and whose abominable 
doctrines she appears to have imbibed—resolv- 
ed to glut her revenge by writing a book. No 
doubt she is now satisfied, for she“has the plea- 
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Aer name, that the Americans are the most illna- 
tured, ungenerous, wicked, illiterate and vulgar 
people on the face of the earth; that their moral 
sentiment is less elevated than that of the sava- 
ges, and that the half-horse and _ half-alligator 
population of the Mississippi Valley, are as un- 
couth and as barbarous as a nation of Ourang- 
outangs. 

Mrs. Trollope, however, certainly unwittingly, 
pays American ladies, a very high compliment. 
Having fixed upon the society of Almacks as the 
criterion by which to examine the character of 
eur ladies, she finds that they are all utterly des- 
titute of polish; of that easy, lady like deport- 
ment, by which English ladies are distinguish- 
ed throughout the world, and entirely ignorant 
of those amiable accomplishments in manceuver- 
ing, Xc. which give her own countrywomen so 
strong an influence over their husbands. Our 
kadies are too modest in their behaviour and 
dress, to meet the views of Mrs. T.; in company 
they want loquacity; they seldom visit theatres; 
they are respectful to their husbands, and inde- 
fatigable in instructing their children; they are 
but indifferent dancers, and speak Italian shock- 
ingly incorrect; and finally they are not carried 
away with foolish and ridiculous fashions. All 
these are serious faults in the opinion of the im- 
maculate Trollope, and she vents her spleen at 
them in no measured terms. 

To exemplify our remarks, we refer to the 


following 
EXTRACTS 


From Mrs. Trollope’s **Domestic Manners of 
the Americans. 


In relating all I know of America, 1 surely 
must not omit so important a feature as the 
cooking. There aresundry anomalies in the mode 
of serving even a first-rate table; but as these 
are altogether matters of custom, they by no 
means indicate either indifference or neglect in 
this important business; and whether castors are 
placed on the table or on the side-board; whe- 
ther soup, fish, patties, and salad be eaten ir or- 
thodox order or not, signifies but little. I am 
hardly capable, I fear, of giving a very erudite 
critique on the subject; general observations 
therefore must suffice. The ordinary mode of 
hiving is abundant, but not delicate. They con- 
sume an extraordinary quantity of bacon. Ham 
and beef-steaks appear morning, noon, and night. 
In eating, they mix things together with the 
strangest incongruity imaginable. I have seen 
eggs and oysters eaten together; the sempiternal 
ham with anple-sauce; beef-steak with stewed 
peaches; and salt-fish with onions. The bread is 
every where excellent, but they rarely enjoy it 
themselves, as they insist upon eating horrible 
half-baked hot-rolls both morning and evening. 
The butter is tolerable; but they have seldom 
such cream as every little dairy produces in 
England; in fact, the cows are very roughly 
kept, compared with ours. Common vegetables 
are abundant and very fine. I never saw sea- 
cale, or cauliflowers, and either from the want 
of summer rain or the want of care, the harvest 
of green vegetables is much sooner over than 
with us. They eat the Indian corn ina great 


variety of forms; sometimes it is dressed green, 
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and eaten like peas; sometimes it is broken to 
— when dry, boiled plain, and brought + ta- 
ble like rice; this dish is called hominy. The 
flour of 1t is made into at least a dozen different 
sorts of cakes; but in my opinion all bad. This 
flour, mixed in the proportion of one-third, with 
fine wheat, makes by far the best bread I ever 
tasted. 

I never saw turbot, salmon, or fresh cod; but 
the rock and shad are excellent. There jis a 
great want of skill in the composition of sauces: 
not only with fish, but with every thing. They 
use very few made dishes, and I never saw any 
that would be approved by our savants. They 
have an excellent wild duck, called the Canvass 
Back, which, if delicately served, would surpass 
the black cock; but the game is very inferior to 
our’s; they have no hares, and | neversawa 
pheasant. They seldom indulge im second 
courses, with all their ingenious temptations to 
the eating a second dinner; but almost every ta- 
ble has its desert, (almost invariably pronounced 
desart,) which is placed on the table before the 
cloth is removed, and consists of pastry, pre- 
served fruits, and creams. ‘They are “extrava- 

antly fond,’ to use their own phrase, of pud- 
Stas. pies, and all kinds of “sweets,” particu- 
larly the ladies; but are by no means such 
connoisseurs in soups and ragouts as the gastro- 
nomes of Europe. Almost every one drinks 
water at table, and by a strange contradiction, 
in the country where hard drinkimg is more pre- 
valent than in any other, there is tess wine taken 
at dinner; ladies rarely exceed one glass, and 
the great majority of females never take any. 
In fact, the ee drinking, so universally ac- 
knowledged, does not take place at jovial din- 
ners, but, to speak plain English, in solitary 
dram-drinking. Coffee is not served immediately 
after dinner, but makes part of the serious mat- 
ter of tea-drinking, which comes some hours 
later. Mixed dinner parties of ladies and gen- 
tlemen are very rare, and. unless several fo- 
reigners are present, but little conversation 
passes at table. It certainly does not, in my 
opinion, add to the well ordering a dinner table, 
to set the gentlemen at one end of it, and the 
ladies at the other; but it is very rarely that you 
find it otherwise. 

Their large evening parties are supremely 
dull; the men sometimes play cards by them- 
selves, but if a lady plays it must not be for 
money; no ecarte, no chess; very little music, 
and that little lamentably bad. Among the 
blacks I heard some good voices singing m tune, 
but I scarcely ever heard a white Americab, 
male or female, go through an air without being 
out of tune before the end of it; nor did I ever 
meet any trace of science in the singing I hear ; 
in society. To eat inconceivable quantities ° 
cake, ice, and pickled oysters—and to oe 
half their revenue in silks and satins, seem to 0 
the chief objects they have in these parties 

The most agreeable meetings, I was tee 
by all the young people, were those to 1 r 
married women are admitted; of the trut iS 
this statement I have not the least doubt. Bo 
exclusive meetings occur frequently, and pose 
last toa late hour; on these occasions I belier 
they generally dance. At regular balls, mart 
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dmitted, but seldom take much part 
“ : aygrempacions The refreshments are al- 
: ways profuse and costly, but taken in a most 
nt | uncomfortable manner. I have known many 
nis private balls, where every thing was on the 
ith ) most liberal scale of expense, where the gentle- 


men sat down to supper in one room, while the 












ri a 2 
” | ladies took theirs, standing, in another. ‘5 
ut What we call pic-nics are very rare, an 
a when attempted, do not often succeed well. The 
25: two sexes can hardly mix for the proaier part 
hey of a day without great restraint and ennui; it Is 
any quite contrary to their general habits; the favo- 
hey rite indulgences of the gentlemen (smoking ci- 
rass rs and drinking spirits) can neither be in- 
ass Slged in with decency, nor resigned with com- 
) lacency. ; : 
A . The sniies have strange ways of adding to their 
ond charms. They powder themselves 1mmoderate- 
1s to ly, face, neck, and arms, with pulverised starch ; 
y ta- the effect is indescribably disagreeable by day- 
need light, and not very favorable at anytime. They 
e the are also most unhappily partial to false hair,which 
pre- they wear in surprising quantities; this is the 
aVae more to be lamented, as they generally have very 
pud- fine hair of their own. I suspect this fashion to 
ticu- arise from an indolent mode of making their toi- 
such lette, and from accomplished ladies’ maids not 
ystro- being very abundant; it is less trouble to append 
rinks a bunch of waving curls here, there and every 
ction, where, than to keep their native tresses in per- 
e pre- fect order. 
taken Though the expense of the ladies’ dress great- 
s, and ly exceeds, in ane dh to their general style 
e ally. of living, that of the ladies of Europe, it is very 
ly ac- far (excepting in Philadelphia) from being in 
1 din- good taste. “They do not consult the seasons in 
olitary the colors, or in the style of their costume; | have 
diately often shivered at seeing a young beauty picking 
1s mat- her way through the snow with a pale rose-co- 
. hours lored bonnet, set on the very top of her head: I 
\d gen- knew one young lady whose pretty little ear was 
ral fo- actually frost-bitten from being thus exposed.— 
sation They never wear muffs or boots, and appear ex- 
in my fimtremely shocked at the sight ef comfortable walk- 
r table, ing shoes, and cotton stockings, even when they 
and the lave to step to their sleighs over ice and snow. 
hat you They walk in the middle of winter with their poor 
little toes pinched into a miniature slipper, inca- 
yremely pable of excluding as much moisture as might 
y them belew a primrose. I must say in their excuse, 
t be for lowever. that they have, almost universally, ex- 
> Musics remely pretty feet. They donot walk well, nor, 
ong the Nlact,do they ever appear to advantage when 
; yn tune, ‘movement. I know not why this should be, 
merical orthey have abundance of French dancing mas- 
wut being “ts among them, but somehow or other it is the 
ad I ever act. I fancied I could often trace a mixture of 
+ | heard “éctation and of shyness in their little mincing 
rntities o iisteady step, and the ever changing position of 
to shew hands. ‘They do not dance well; perhaps | 


sem to be phould rather say, they do not look well when 


ties: Aneing ; lovely as their faces are, they cannot, 
s assured '& Position that exhibits the whole person, atone 
which ne "the want of tournure, and for the universal 


, truth o “ect in the formation of the bust, which is rare- 


bt. These lull, or gracefully formed. 

and often : ‘s ‘ver saw an American man walk or stand 
; [ believe od hotwithstanding their frequent militia dril- 
s, marie 8, they are nearly all hollow chested and 
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round shouldered: perhaps this is dccasioned by 
no officer daring to say to a brother free-born, 
“hold up your fread ;” whatever the cause, the 
effect is very remarkable to a stranger. In sta~ 
ture and in physiognomy, a great majority of the 
population, both male and female, are strikingly 
handsome, but they know not how to do their own 
honors; halfas much comeliness elsewhere,would 
produce ten times as much effect. 
RE TS Re 2 ee ee 
How often did our homely adage recur to me, 
** All work and no play would make Jack a dull 
boy ;” Jonathan is a very dull boy. We are by 
no means so gay as our lively neighbors on the 
other side the channel, but, compared with Ame- 
ricans, we are whirligigs and tetotums; every 
“~y is a holiday, and every night a festival. 
erhaps if the ladies had quite their own way, 
a little more relaxation would be permitted ; but 
there is one remarkable peculiarity in their man- 
ners which precludes the possibility of any dan- 
gerous outbreaking of the kind: few ladies have 
any command of ready money entrusted to them. 
I have been a hundred times present, when 
bills for a few dollars, perhaps for one, have been 
brought for payment to ladies living in perfectly 
easy circumstances, who have declared them- 
selves without money, and referred the claimant 
to their husbands for payment. On every occa- 
sion where immediate disbursement is required, 
it is the same; even in shopping for ready cash, 
they say, “send a bill home with the things, and 
my husband will give you a draft.” 
* * * * * * 
Jefferson’s posthumous works were very gene- 
rally circulated whilst I was in America. They 
are a mighty mass of mischief. He wrote with 
more perspicuity than he thought, and his hot- 
van democracy has done a fearful injury to 
his country. Hollow and unsound as his doctrines 
are, they are but too palatable to a people, each 
individual of whom would rather derive his im- 
portance from believing that none are above him, 
than from the consciousness that in his station he 
makes part of a noble whole. The social system 
of Mr. Jefferson, if carried into effect, would 
make of mankind an unamalgamated mass of 
grating atoms, where the darling “ I’m as good 
as you,’ would soon take place of the law and 
the Gospel. As it is, his principles, though hap- 
pily not fully put in action, have yet produced 
most lamentable results. The assumption of 
equality, however empty, is sufficient to tincture 
the manners of the poor with brutal insolence, 
and subjects the rich to the paltry expediency of 
sanctioning the falsehood, however deep their 
conviction that it issuch. It cannot, I think, be 
denied that the great men of America attain to 
power and to fame, by eternally uttering what 
they know to be untrue. American citizens are 
not equal. Did Washington feel them to be so, 
when his word out-weighed (so happy for them) 
the votes of thousands? Did Fran lin think that 
all were equal, when he shouldered his way from 
the printing press to the cabinet? True, he 
looked back in high good humor, and with his 
kindest smile told the poor devils, whom he left 
behind, that they were all his equals ; but Frank- 
lin did not speak the truth, and he knew it. The 
great, the immortal Jefferson himself, he who 
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when past the three-score years and ten, still 
taught young females to obey his nod, and so be- 
came the father of unnumbered generations of 
groaning slaves, what was his matin and his ves- 

er hymn! “ All men are born free and equal?” 

id the venerable father of the gang believe it? 
Or did he too purchase his immortality by a lie? 

* * * %* * 2 

On the first of January, 1828, we embarked at 
New Orleans on board the Belvidere, a large 
and handsome boat; though not the largest or 
handsomest of the many which displayed them- 
selves along the wharfs; but she was going to 
stop at Memphis, the point of the river nearest 
to Miss Wright’s residence, and she was the first 
that departed after we had got through the cus- 
tom-house, and finished our sight-seeing. We 
found the room destined for the use of the ladies 
dismal enough, as its only windows were below 
the stern gallery; but both this and the gentle- 
men's cabin were handsomely fitted up, and the 
former well carpeted; but oh! that carpet! I 
will not, I may not describe its condition ; indeed 
it requires the pen of a Swift to do it justice. Let 
no one who wishes to receive agreeable impres- 
sions of American manners, commence their 
travels in a Mississippi steam boat; for myself, 
it is with all sincerity I declare, that I would in- 
finitely prefer sharing the apartment of a party 
of well conditioned pigs to the being confined to 
its cabin. 

I hardly know any annoyance so deeply re- 
pugnant to English feelings, as the incessant, 
remorseless spitting of Americans. I feel that I 
owe my readers an apology for the repeated use 
of this, and several other odious words; but ! can- 
not avoid them, without suffering the fidelity of 
description to escape me. It is possible that in 
this phrase “‘ Americans,” I may be too general. 
The United States form a continent of almost 
distinct nations, and I must now, and always, be 
understood to speak only of that portion of them 
which I have seen. In conversing with Ameri- 
cans I have constantly found that if I alluded to 
any thing which they thought I considered as un- 
couth, they would assure me it was local, and 
not national; the accidental peculiarity of a very 
small part, and by no means a specimen of the 
whole. ‘“ That is because you know so little of 
America,” is a phrase I have listened to a thou- 
sand times, and in nearly as many different pla- 
ces. Jt may be so—and having made this con- 
cession, I protest against the charge of injustice 
in relating what | have seen. 

The weather was warm and bright, and we 
found the guard of the boat, as they call the gal- 
lery that runs round the cabins, a very agreeable 
station; here we all sat as long as light lasted, 
and sometimes wrapped in our shawls, we en- 
pas the clear bright beauty of American moon- 

ght, long after every passenger butjourselves 
had retired. We had a full complement of pas- 
sengers on board. The deck, as is usual, was 


ocupied by the Kentucky flat-boat men, return- 


ing»from ew Orleans, after having disposed of 
the oat and cargo which they had conveyed 
thithe!? with no other labour than that of steer- 
ine hev»,the current bringing her down at the 
rate of feur miles an hour. We had about two 
hundred cf these men on board, but the part of 





the vessel occupied by them is so distinct from 
the cabins, that we never saw them, except 
when we stopped to take in wood; and then they 
ran, or rather sprung and vaulted over each 
other’s heads to the shore, whence they all assist. 
ed in carrying wood to supply the steam engine: 
the performance of this duty being a stipulated 
part of the payment of their passage. 

From the account given by a man servant we 
had on board, who shared their quarters, they 
are a most disorderly set of persons, constantly 
gambling and wrangling, very seldom sober, and 
never wegen | a night to pass without giving 
practical proof of the respect in which they hold 
the doctrines of equality, and community of pro- 
perty. The clerk of the vessel was kind enough 
to take our man under his protection, and as. 
sign him a berth in his own little nook; but as 
this was not inaccessible, he told him by no 
means to detach his watch or money from his 
person during the night. Whatever their moral 
characteristics may be, these Kentuckians area 
very noble-looking race of men; their average 
height considerably exceeds that of Europeans, 
and their countenances, excepting when disf- 
gured by red hair, which is not unfrequent, ex- 
tremely handsome. 

The gentlemen in the cabin (we had no ladies) 
would certainly neither, from their language, 
manners, nor appearance, have received their 
designation in Europe; but we soon found their 
claim to it rested on more substantial ground, 
for we heard them all addressed by the titles of 
general, colonel, and major. On mentioning 
these military dignities to an English friend some 
time afterwards, he told me that he too had made 
the voyage with the same description of compa- 
ny, but remarking that there was not a single 
captain among them; he made the observation 
to a fellow-passenger, and asked how he ac- 
counted for it. ‘¢ Oh, sir, the captains are all on 
deck,” was the reply. es 

Our honours, however, were not all military, 
for we had a judge among us. I know it }8 
equally easy and invidious to ridicule the pecu- 
liarities of appearance and manner in people of 
a different nation from ourselves; we may, (00, 
at the same moment be undergoing the same 
ordeal in their estimation, and, moreover, I am 
by no means disposed to consider whatever !8 
new to me as therefore objectionable; ut, ne 
vertheless, it was impossible not to feel repug 
nance to many of the novelties that now sul 
rounded me. t ; 

The total want of all the usual courtesies of the 
table, the voracious rapidity with which the 
viands were seized and devoured, the strange 
uncouth phrases and pronunciation ; the ee 
some spitting, from the contamination of which 
it was absolutely impossible to protect ot 
dresses; the frightful manner of feeding wil! 
their knives, till the whole blade seemed to ente? 
into the mouth; and the still more f rightful man- 
ner of cleaning the teeth afterwards with : 
pocket knife, soon forced us to feel that we We 
not surrounded by the generals, colonels, = 
majors of the old world; and that the dinner 
hour was to be any thing rather than an hour 
enjoyment. ard 

The little conversation that went forw 
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hile we remained in the room, was entirely po- 
‘tical, and the respective claims of Adams and 
ackson to the presidency were argued with 
ore oaths and more vehemence than it had ever 
been my lot to hear. Once a colonel appeared 
on the verge of assaulting a major, when a huge 
boven-foot Kentuckian gentleman horse-dealer, 
»sked of the heavens to confound them bath, and 
hade them sit still and be d—d. We too thought 
ve should share this sentence; at least sitting 
till in the cabin seemed very nearly to include 
he rest of it, and we never tarried there a mo- 
ment longer than was absolutely necessary to 


pat. 















* * * * * * 


It is said that at some points of this dismal 
iver, [the Mississippi,] crocodiles are so abund- 
nt as to add the terror of their attacks to the 
ther sufferings of a dwelling there. Weare told 
story of a squatter, who, having “ located” 
imself close to the river’s edge, proceeded to 
build his cabin. This operation is soon perform- 
bd, for social feeling and the love of whiskey 
bring all the scanty neighbourhood round a new 
omer, to aid him in cutting down trees, and in 
olling up the logs, till the mansion is complete. 
This was done; the wife and five young children 
rere put in possession of their new home, and 
lept soundly after a long march. Towards day- 
break the husband and father was awakened by 
faint cry, and looking up, beheld relics of 
ree of his children scattered over the floor, and 
n enormous Crocodile, with several young ones 
round her, occupied in devouring the remnants 
pf their horrid meal. [!!!] He looked round for a 
yeapon, but finding none, and aware that un- 
rmed he could do nothing, he raised himselt 
ently on his bed, and contrived to craw! from 
Hence through a window, hoping that his wife, 
yhom he left sleeping, might, with the remaining 
hildren, rest undiscovered till his return. He 
ew to his nearest neighbor and sought his aid; 
n less than half an hour two men returned with 
im, all three well armed; but alas! they were 
bo late! the wife and her two babes lay mangled 
i their bloedy bed. The gorged reptiles fell an 
esy prey to their assailants, who, upon examin- 
bg the place, found the hut had been construct- 
i close to the mouth of a large hole, almost a 


rvern, where the monster had hatched her hate- 
| brood.[!! } 






























or 
A TALE OF THE PLAGUE. 


A young merchant in the city was seized with 

© symptoms of the disorder, just as the day had 

€n bxed, which was to unite him with his mis- 

ess, Some difficulties had been thrown in the 
ay of the union by a crabbed guardian; and 
oy hours had not elapsed from their removal, 
ech thing been settled, (which the lover 
an me bes see done with the greatest impa- 
eee ¥ ien the terrible spots appeared, that 
ayy cut him off from a union with the unin- 
* a {is supposed that the obstacles in the 
4 slood eee the hurry afterwards, threw 
hack ( ne a ferment, which exasperated the 
yeti: wished to make light of the matter 

renee out his ordinary concerns; but the 
ae Te of his sensations, and the thought of 
Peril that he might bring to his mistress, soon 
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made him give up this pretension. He said, that 
his horror first inclined him to cry aloud, to tear 
his hair, and dash himself against the wall of the 
room; but the thoughts of her again controlled 
him, and he resolved to go through every thing 
as patiently as might be, lest he should add to 
his chances of losing her. He sent her a mes- 
sage to that effect, bidding her be of good heart; 
and then in a passion of tears, which he resolved 
should be his last, but which, he said, seemed to 
ihe him a wonderful kind of humble support, 

etook himself to his prayers, and so to his bed. 

He was soon left alone with none but an old 
nurse to attend him; butas he did not sleep, and 
the good woman, observing him tranquil, slept a 
great deal, he thought next day he might as well 
rise and go into the garden for a little air. 

The garden, though in the city, was a very 
ottaly one, and as it abutted on some gous, 

elonging on one side toa church, and on the 
other to a field where they shot at butts, was re- 
moved both from sight and noise, and might be 
called even solitary. He found himself alarm- 
ingly weak; and the air, instead of relieving, 
seemed to bring the weight of an oven with it; 
but there was grass and roses; and he thought 
it would add tothe grace of his memory with 
her he loved, if he died in so sweet a spot rather 
than in the house. Besides hecould not bear to 
think of dying,in what he hoped would have 
been his bridal bed. These reflections made him 
again shed tears in spite of himself, and he lay 
down on a bench under a tree, wishing he could 
melt away in that tender despair. 

The young gentleman guessed that he had 
laid in this way a good hour, during which he 
had a sleep that a little refreshed him, when he 
heard himself called by his name. He thought 
it was the nurse, and looked towards the house, 
but saw nobody. The name was repeated twice, 
the last time with the addition of an epithet of 
tenderness, which he knew could come from no 
such person. His heart began to beat; and his 
ear guiding him truly to the voice, which he now 
recognized, he saw, on the top of the wall oppo- 
site him, and under a tree which tities | it 
from the outside, his beloved mistress, holding 
with one hand on a bough, and with the other 
supporting herself in the posture of one who in- 
tended to come down. ‘Oh, Richard!’ said she, 
‘what a blessing to find you here, and nobody to 
hinder me! I have cheated them, and slunk 
away,—my love! my life!’ 

Our lover said, these last little words had a 
wonderful effect on him. With all her tender- 
ness, his betrothed bride had never yet indulged 
it so far as to utter such ‘conjugal’ words, (that 
was his phrase.) He said they seemed to give 
her a right to join him; and they filled him with 
such love and gratitude, that the very langor of 
his illness became confounded with a bewitching 
pleasure. 

He confessed, that the dread of her being in- 
fected, though it still recurred to him, was much 
fainter than before. However, he the more 
thought it was his duty to urge it, and did so.— 
But the lady had no such dread. She had come 
on purpose to brave it. In vain he spoke as 
loudly as he could, and rose up and began to 








drag his steps towards her; in vain he made 
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signs for her not to déscend. ‘Dearest Richard,’ 
said she, ‘if you cannot help me down, it is but 
an easy jump, and do you think any thing will 
induce me to go back? I amcometo nurse you, 
and make you happy.’ 

‘You will die,’ said the lover, in a faint voice, 
now arrived within hearing and still making 
signs of refusal. 

‘Oh no: Heaven will bless us, cried she: ‘I 
will not go back, mark me; I will not indeed; I 
cannot, much less now I have seen you, and in 
that sick gown. But I see you cannot help me 
down. Youare unable. Therefore I come.’ 

With these words she made the jump, and the 
next minute was supporting him in her arms.— 
She put her arms round him, and took his re- 
= hand into hers, and raising herself kissed 

im on the mouth, saying, ‘Now Ttohkiw to you. 
Let me seat you on the bench, and get you some 
drink. I am your wife now, and your servant, 
and your nurse.’ 

Their eyes were filled with tears,and the 
lover could only lift his head towards heaven, as 
much as to say, that, ‘they should at all events 
live there. Not being able to reach the bench, 
he sat down in a thicket of roses. The young 
lady went to get him some drink, and returned 
with news that she had waked the astonished 
nurse, and sent her to tell her guardian where 
she was. Nobody expected him to venture to 
come and fetch her, and he did not. 

He told the gentleman who had these particu- 
lars from him, that this behaviour of his be- 
trothed bride, put him in a state so new and 


transporting, that he conceived an alteration of 


his blood must have taken place, very speedily 
after her return from the house: for though he 
could hardly bear his delight, he began mani- 
festly to get better within an hour afterwards.-- 
The lady never received the infection. 
_-——= > 
TO HIM I LOVE. 


If ever the dew drop was loved by the flower, 

When panting it drooped in its hot summer bower; 
If e’er to the peasant soft evening was dear, 

When his calm cottage home in the valley was near; 
If ever the heather was sweet to the bee, 

Beloved! thy affection is dearer to me! 


If ever the eagle was proud of his might, 

As his eye met the sun in his heavenward flight ; 

If ever old ocean was proud of his waves, 

As foaming they rolled over brave seamen’s graves; 
If captives e’re triumphed when ransomed and free, 
Tam proud of thy truth—thy devotion to me. 


If ever the exile on far foreign shore 


Sigh'd friendship’s kind smile he might never see more; 


If e’er the sweet nightingale wailed in the grove, 
When she missed the soft call of her answering love, 
I pine for thy presence so blessed to me, 

And waste my young spirits in weeping for thee! 


But still in my sorrow one ray pours its light, 

Like the moon when it bursts on the darkness of night; 
If ever the bow spanned in glory the heaven, 

If ever the bark through the blue deep was driven, 

If ever the summer brought calm to the sky, 

Our souls are unchanged in their faith till we die. 


TO HIM I LOVE—OTAHEITE. 
















OTAHEITE. “He sits 
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and Otaheite, and will well repay the purchase 
and perusal. 

TH food of the natives, being chiefly vegeta. 
ble, consists of the various preparations of the 
bread fruit, of cocoa nuts, bananas, plantains, 
and a great variety of other fruit, the sponta- 
neous products of a rich soil and genial climate, 
The bread fruit, when baked in the same man. 
ner as the dog was, is rendered soft and not un- 
like a boiled potato; not quite so farinaceous as 
a good one, but more so than those of the mid- 
dling sort. Much of this fruit is gathered before 
it is ripe, and by a certain process is made to 
undergo the two states of fermentation, the sac- 
charine and acetous, in the latter of which it is 
moulded into balls, and called mahie. The na- 
tives seldom make a meal without this sour paste, 
Salt water is the universal sauce, without which 
no meal iseaten. ‘Their drink in general con- 
sists of water, or the juice of the coacoa-nut, the 
art of producing liquors that intoxicate by fer- 
mentation being ai that time happily unknown 
among them; neither did they make use of nar- 
cotics, as the natives of some other countries do 
opium, betel nut, and tobacco. One day the wife 
of one of the chiefs came running to Mr. Banks, 
who was always applied to in every emergency 
and distress, and with a mixture of grief and ter- 
ror in her countenance, made him understand 
that her husband was dying, in consequence of 















































































something, the strangers had given him to eat— on his be 
Mr. Banks found his friend leaning his head ah ton 
against a post, in an attitude of the utmost lan- Hi it bafo 
guor and deepaadetiny. His attendants brought My 1 a 


out a leaf folded up with great care, containing 
part of the poison of the effects of which their 
master was now dying. On opening the leaf 
Mr. Banks found in it a chew of tobacco, which 
the chief had asked from some of the seamen, 
and imitating them, he had rolled it about in his 
mouth, grinding it to powder with his teeth, and 
ultimately swallowing it. During the examina- 
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pious draught of cocoa nut milk, however, set 
all to rights, and the chief and his attendants 
were at once restored to that flow of cheerful- 
ness and good humor, which is the characteris- 
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quality, called ava, but Cook’s party saw noth- Vile 
ing of its effects, probably owing to their COD* Hants have 
sidering drunkenness as a disgrace. This vice eee 
of drinking ava is said to be peculiar almost he nv beate 
chiefs, who vie with each other in drinking *® time to ti 
greatest number of draughts, each draught i tstence g 
ing about a pint. They keep this intoxicating tlsomey, 
juice with great care from the women. n- MEACe up 
As eating is one of the most important Co” Recordin 
cerns of life here as well as elsewhere, C tore Water He 
Cook’s description of a meal made by one o! © brough ¢ 
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OTAHEITE. 


“He sits down under the shade of the next 
»e, or on the shady side of his house, and a large 
nantity of leaves, either of the bread fruit, or ba- 
anas, are neatly spread before him upon the 

und as a table cloth: a basket is then set by 
‘m, that contains his provision, which, if fish or 


nd two cocoa nut shells, one full of salt water 
ndoneof fresh. His attendants, which are not 
w, seat themselves round him, and when all is 
eady, he begins by washing his hands and his 
mouth thoroughly with the fresh water,and this 
erepeats almost continually throughout the 
hole meal. He then takes part of his provi- 
ions out of the basket, which generally consist 
{a small fish or two, two or three bread fruits, 
ourteen or fifteen ripe bananas, orsix or seven 
ppples. He first takes half a bread fruit, peels 
pif the rind, and takes out the core with his nails; 
pf this he puts as much into his mouth as it can 
old, and while he chews it, takes the fish out of 
he leaves and breaks one of them into the salt 
rater, placing the other, and what remains of 
he bread fruit, upon the leaves that have been 
read before him. When this is done,he takes 
pasmall piece of the fish that has been broken 
nto the salt, water with all the fingers of one hand, 
nnd sucks it into his mouth, so as to get with it 
ps much of the salt water as possible. In the 
same manner he takes the rest by different mor- 
sels, and between each, at least very frequently, 
akes a small sup of salt water, either out of the 
ocoa nut shell, or the palm of his hand. In the 
ean time one of his attendants has prepared a 
joung cocoa nut, by peeling off the outer rind 
mith his teeth, an operation which to an Euro- 
pean appears very surprising ; but it depends so 
uch upon sleight, thet many of us were able to 
lo it before we left the Island, and some that 
ould scarcely crack a filbert. The master 
hen he choses to drink takes the cocoa nut thus 
prepared, and boring a hole through the shell 
vith his fingers, or breaking it with a stone, he 
sucks out the liquor. When he has eaten his 
bread fruit and fish, he begins with his plantains, 
ne of which makes but a mouthful, though it be 
Bs big as a black pudding; if instead of plantains 
Clas apples, he never tastes them till they have 
been pared ; to do this a shell is picked up from 
€ ground, where they are always in plenty, 
aiid tossed to him by an attendant. He immedi- 
htcly begins to cut or scrape off the rind, but so 
bikwardly that a great part of the fruit is wast- 
t. If, instead of fish, he has flesh, he must have 
me succedaneum for a knife to divide it; and 
*r this purpose a piece of bamboo is tossed to 
“in, of which he makes the necessary imple- 
xt by splitting it transversely with his -nail. 
"hile all this has been doing, some of his attend- 
on lave been employed in beating bread fruit 
- |“ Stone pestle upon a block of wood ; by be- 
ob faten in this manner, and sprinkled from 
iste {o time with water, it is reduced tothe con- 
oe of a soft paste, and is then put into a ves- 
aj weWhat like a butcher's tray, and either 
' na hi alone, or mixed with banana or mahie, 
* Tding to the taste of the master, by pouring 
bro, bon it by degrees squeezing it often 
ugh the hand. Under this operation it ac- 
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large cocoa nut shell full of it being set before 
him, he sips it as we should do a jelly if we had 
no spoon to take it from the glass. The meal is 
then finished by again washing his hands and his 
mouth. After which the cocoa nut shells are 
cleaned, and every thing that is left is replaced 
in the basket.” 
Captain Cook adds, “the quantity of food 
which these people eat at a meal is prodigious. 
1 have seen one man devour two or three fishes 
as big as a perch; three bread fruits, each big- 
ger than two fists; fourteen or fifteen plantains 
or bananas, each of them six or seven inches 
long, and four or five round ; and near a quart of 
the pounded bread fruit, which is as substantial 
as the thickest unbaked custard. This is so ex- 
traordinary that I scarcely expect.to be believed; 
and I would not have related it upon my own 
single testimony, but Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander, 
a most of the other gentlemen have had occu- 
lar demonstration of its truth, and know that I 
mention them on the occasion.” 
The women, who, on other occasions, always 
mix in the amusements of the men, who are par- 
ticularly fond of their society, are wholly exclud- 
ed from their meals; nor could the latter be pre- 
vailed on to partake of any thing when dining in 
company on board ship; they said it was not 
right: even brothers and sisters have each their 
separate baskets, and their provisions are sepa- 
rately prepared; but the English officers and 
men, when visiting the young ones at their own 
houses, frequently ate out of the same basket 
and drank out of the same cup, tothe horror and 
dismay of the older ladies, who were always of- 
fended at this liberty; and if by chance any of 
the victuals were touched, or even the basket 
that contained them, they would throw them 
away. 

in this fine climate houses are almost unneces- 
sary. The minimum range of the thermometer 
is about 63 degrees, the maximum 85 deg., givs 
ing an average of 74 deg. Their sheds or hou- 
ses consist generally of a thatched roof raised 
on posts, the eaves reaching to within three or 
four feet of the ground ; the floor is covered with 
soft hay, over which are laid mats, so that the 
whole is one cushion, on which they sit by day 
and sleep by night. They eat in the open air, 
under the shade of the nearest tree. In each 
district there is a house erected for general use, 
much larger than common, some of them exceed- 
ing two hundred feet in length, thirty broad, and 
twenty high. The dwelling houses all stand in 
the woody belt which surrounds the Island, be- 
tween the feet of the central mountains and the 
sea, each having a may small piece of ground 
cleared, just enough to keep the dropping of the 
trees from the thatch. An Otaheitan wood con- 
sits chiefly of groves of bread fruit and cocoa 
nuts, without underwood, and intersected in all 
directions by the paths that lead frem one house 
to another. ‘“ Nothing,” says Cook, “can be 
more grateful than this shade, in so warm a cli- 
mate, nor any thing more beautiful than these 
walks.” 

With all the activity they are capable of dis- 
playing, and the sprightliness of their disposition, 
they are fond of indulging in ease and indolence. 
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spontaneous growth,—the bread fruit, cocoa nut, 
bananas of thirteen sorts, besides the plantains, 
a fruit not unlike an apple, which, when ripe, 
is very pleasant; sweet potatoes, yams, and a 
species of arum ; the pandanus, the jambu, and 
the sugar cane; a variety of plants whose roots 
are esculent—these, with many others, are pro- 
duced with so little culture, that, as Cook ob- 
serves, they seem to be exempted from the first 
general curse that “‘ man should eat his bread in 
the sweat ofhis brow.” Then for clothing they 
have the bark of three different trees, the paper 
mulberry, the bread fruit tree, and a tree which 
resembles the wild fig tree of the West Indies; 
of these the mulberry only requires to be culti- 
vated. 
A CHINESE DINNER PARTY. 

When a Chinese invites to a ceremonious din- 
ner, a large red ae is sent several days be- 
fore the time. On this is written the invitation, 
in the politest terms of the language. On the day 
before a feast, another invitation is sent to the 
guests. on rose-colured paper, to remind them 
of it, and to ascertain whether they are coming. 
Again on the next day, a short time before the 
hour appointed, the invitation is repeated to in- 
form them that the feast is prepared and awaits 
them. When the guests are assembled, the first 
thing presented is warm almond milk, in large 
cups. Every table is served with exactly the 
same food, and the same number of dishes, at 
one and the same moment. (Only four or five 
or six persons sit at each table. In very fashion- 
able houses, not more than two or three.) The 
tables are mostly of polished ebony, or Surat 
black .wood, and are double; for, as they use no 
table-cloths, the upper table is removed, with 
all that is on it, at the end of the first course, to 
o- place to the second. For the first course, 

e tablesare laid out with chop-sticks, wine- 
cups, china-ware, or enamelled spoons and 
stands, and two little plates with fruits, nuts, &c. 
Several small cold dishes,such as dry salted fish, 
shred fine, and made into a salad with mush- 
rooms, &c. are spread over the board, only leav- 
ing room in the centre for a cup, about the size 
of a breakfast-cup. The dinner now commences, 
and all the wine cups are filled with sew-heng- 
tsow, (a weak acidulated liquor, distilled from 
millet-seed, and always drunk hot,) and the mas- 
ter of the feast rises, as well as all the guests; he 
holds the wine-cup in both his hands, saluting 
them with it, after which they all drink together, 
and sit down again. Acup with hot foodis now 
served in the centre of every table. After the 
first course the upper table is removed, and the 
table remaining is spread with spoons, wine-cups, 
chop-sticks, vinegar, soy, and sweet sauce, with 
some plates uf sliced radishes, pears, oranges, 
and various other fruits and vegetables, placed 
before each person; and all the Seis fruits are 
sliced, as well as the vegetables. While the 
second course is preparing, those whoare tired 
of sitting, rise and walk about the room. The 
second table being prepared, the guests are all 
seated again, when bird’s-nest soup, the most 
expensive and the greatest delicacy a Chinese 
can offer, is served up, with pigeon’s or plover’s 
eggs floating upon it, to emch person. When en- 





CHINESE DINNER PARTY—SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN, 






tertaining any of the high constituted authorities 
the master puts the first dish of the second course 
on every table himself, as it is brought in by the 
servants. After all, tea is served up in covered 
cups, as before described; on the leaves, and 
without milk or sugar; and thus closes the ep- 
tertainment. On the day following the feast, the 
host sends a large red paper to each of the 
guests, ae the badness of the dinner. 
and they answer him on the same sort of paper, 
expressing in the most exalted and extravagant 
terms the pleasure and unbounded satisfaction 
his feast has afforded them. 


—$<<—__—. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 

The following hymn was written by Willis Gaylord 
Clarke, for the eighth anniversary of the American Sunday 
School Union, in Philadelphia, and was sung on that occa- 
sion. It does Mr. Clarke mucheredit. He evidently pro- 
duces his poetry without effort, and seems most naturally 
inspired by serious and devotional subjects.—V. Y. Com- 
mercial Adv. 


We have met in peace together, 
In this house of God again : 
Constant friends have led us hither, 
Here to chaunt the solemn strain: 
Here to breathe our adoration, 
While the balmy breeze of spring, 
Like the Spirit of Salvation, 
Comes with gladness on its wing! 


And, while nature glows with beauty, 
While the fields are rich in flowers, 
Shall our hearts neglect their duty, 
Shall our souls abuse their powers? 
Shall not all our hopes ascending, 
Point us to a home above, 
Where, in glory never ending, 
He who made us smiles in love. 


There no autumn-tempests gather : 
There no friends lament the dead! 
And on fields that never wither, 
Fadeless rays of light are shed : 
There with bright immortal roses, 
Angels wreath their harps of gold, 
And each ransom’d soul reposes 
*Midst a scene of bliss untold. 


We have met, and time is flying, 
We shall part—-and still his wing, 
Sweeping o’er the dead and dying, 
Will the changeful seasons bring ; 
Let us, while our hearts are lightest, 
In our fresh and early years, 
Turn to Him, whose smile is brightest, 
And whose grace will calm our fears. 


He will aid us, should existence, 
With its sorrows, sting the breast; 
Gleaming in the onward distance, 
Faith will make the Land of Rest; 
There, ’mid day beams round him playin, 
We our Father’s face shall see, 
And shall hear Him gently saying, 
“ Little children, come te me.” 
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THE TRAVELLER IN SPITE OF 
HIMSEL®. 

Ina neat and comfortable cottage in the pic- 
turesque village of Bastock, lived a middle-aged 
entleman of the name of Samuel Holt: The 
clean white paling in front of the beautiful little 
flower-garden before his door, showed he was a 
man of taste, while the coach-house and stables 
at the side, showed that he might also be consid- 
ered a man of fortune. He was in truth in very 
comfortable circumstances. He had a consid- 
erable quantity of land—tet toa respectable ten- 
ant, for he himself knew nothing about farming 
—and the rest of his property consisted in about 
fifteen thousand pounds, which was lent on mort- 


gage toavery wealthy baronet. Mr. Holt might: 
a 


ve altogether somewhere about a thousand a 
year. He spent it in eae style of old English 
hospitality. His house was never empty; friends, 
when they eame, were so kindly treated, that 
they found it extremely inconvenient to go away 
—and what with coursings in the morning, com- 
fortable dinners, pleasant companions, and ex- 
traordinary port-wine, Mr. Samuel Holt was the 
happiest fellow in the world. His outward man 
was in exact correspondence to his internal 
tranquillity. Hewas stout, but not unwieldy; 
there was not a wrinkle on his brow ; a fine open 
expression animated his countenance, and there 
was such a glorious ruddy hue of health upon his 
cheek, that his friends talked of him by no other 
name than Rosy Sam. 

“ Well, my boys,” said Rosy Sam, one fine Sep- 
tember evening after dinner, ‘we'll drink our 
oes selves—I don’t think I ever shot better in 
my life.” 

“ Your second bird was beautifully managed,” 
said Jack Thompson; “I never saw any gun 
carry so far except once in Turkey, when the 
Reis Effendi shot a sea-mew at a hundred and 
fifty. yards.” 

“With a long-bow, I suppose,’ said Rosy Sam, 
who disbelieved every story, the scene of which 
was not laid in England. 

é ie, with a long brass gun which went upon 
wheels,” 

“ Well, well,” replied Sam, “it may be all 
very true; but, thank God, I never saw, and 
hever expect to see, any of them foreign parts.” 
_. Youmay live to see haif the world yet ; and 
if I were inclined to be a prophet, I should say 
you will be a very great traveller before you die.” 

i I'd sooner be tried for murder.” 

“You may be both.” 

rhis last was said se solemnly that Rosy Sam 
alinost changed color. He passed it off with a 
laugh, and the conversation went on upon other 
subjects connected with Thompson’s travels. All 
the evening, however; the prophetic announce- 
ment seemed to stick in poor Sam’s throat, and 
when the party was about to separate for the 
hight, holiday the bed-candle in his hand, and 
assuming a degree of gravity which ean only be 
Produced by an extra bottle, he said, “I’lh tell 
you what it is, Jack, here in this cottage have | 
ved, man and boy, for two: and forty years. I 
hever was out of the county in my life, and the 
farthest from home I ever was, was three and 

urty miles. If you mean to say that lam to be 
4 traveller in my old age, the Lord have mercy 
30 





on me, for a helpless dog should I be among the 
foreignarians—fellows that can’t.speak a word 
of English to save their souls, poor devils—but 
poh! poh! man, you can’t be serious.” 

‘** I am serious asa bishop, assure you. You 
willtravel for several years.” 

** Poh! nonsense ! I'll be d—d if I do—so, good 
night.” The party laughed at Sam’s alarm; and 
retired to bed. 

All that night Sam’s dreams were of ships and 
coaches. He thought he was wrecked and half 
drowned, then that he was upset and had his legs 
broken by the hind wheel. He woke in a tre- 
mendous fright, for he fancied he was on the top 
of one of the pyramids, and could not get down 
again. Hethought he had been on the pinnacle 
for several days, that he was nearly dying of thirst 
and hunger—and on starting up, he found it was 
time to rise; so he hurried down stairs with the 
utmost expedition, as he was nearly famished for 
his breakfast. He was met at the breakfast par- 
ler door by his old servant, Trusty Tommy, wha 

ave him a letter, and said, ** This here letter is 
just come from Mr. Clutchit the attorney. His 
man says as how there must bean answer imme- 
diately; so I was just comin’ up to call ye.” 

* You would have found me knocking about 
the pyramids,” said Rosy Sam, as he proceeded 
to open the letter. 

“Fie, for shame!” muttered old Trusty, “ to 
make use of such an expression. Ah! as good 
Mr. Drawline says’ —— : 

** Devil take you and Mr. Drawline—saddle 
the Curate this instant, and tell the gentlemen, 
when they come down,that[ am forced to set offon 
business, that! shall certainly be back to dinner.” 

In the utmost haste, and with no very pleasant 
expression, he managed to swallow three or four 
eggs, nearly a loaf of bread, and half a dozen 
cups of tea. His horse was soon at the door ; he 
set ofLat a hand gallop, and left old Trusty Tom- 
my with his mouth open, wondering what in the 
world it could be that induced his master to such 
unusual expedition. Mr. Clutchit had discover- 
ed that there was a prior mortgage over the es- 
tate upon which poor Sam’s fifteen thousand was 
advanced, and their great object now was to get 
the mortgage transferred to some unineumbered 
security. ‘The seven miles which intervened be- 
tween the lawyer and his client, were soon pass- 
ed over. Hot,and breathless our poor friend, 
who was now more rosy than ever, rushed into 
the business room of Mr. Clutchit. That gen- 
tleman, however, was nowhere to befound. On 
his table Sam saw a note directed to himself—he 
opened it, and found the following words : “ Dear 
Sir,—By the strangest good luck I have this mo- 
ment heard that Sir Harry is at present in Lon- 
don. I lose not a moment, as the coach is just 
starting, to obtain an interview with him there, 
and should strongly recommend your following 
by the eleven o’clock coach. Indeed your pres- 
ence is indispensably necessary. I shall onl 
have the start of you by two hours.—Y our obedi- 
ent servant,—J. C.” 

Sam threw himself into a chair in an agony of 
grief and wonder. 


“That infernal fellow, Jack Thompson,” he — 


moaned out, “is certainly more than human. 
They say they learn wonderful things abroad. 
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He has learned the second sight. Little did I 
think two days ago, that I should ever have to 
hurry. so far away from home. London must be 
seventy miles off at least—oh lord! oh lord! quite 
out of my own dear country—what is to become 
of me!” 

While indulging in this moralizing fit, the coach 
drove up to the door—Sam mounted, almost un- 
conscious of what he did, and was whirled off be, 
fore he had time to recover from his reverie. On 
arriving in London, night was rapidly closing in. 
The house where the coach stopt was a very neat, 
comfortable sort of hostelry in the city, and our 
honest friend, before proceeding to any other 
business, solaced himself with the best dinner the 
bill of fare would allow. After refreshing him- 
self with a solitary pint of port, he set out in search 
of Mr. Clutchit. But where to find that gentle- 
man was the difficulty; he had left no address 
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in his note to his client, and the a of the inn | 


could not tell where the nine o’clock stage went 
toin London. . They recommended him, howev- 
er, to apply at various inns—the Dragon, the 
Swan, the Bull-and-Mouth, and a variety of oth- 
er great coach caravanseries, the very names of 
which were utterly unknown to the unsophisti- 
cated Sam. Away, however, he went, in total 
ignorance of his way, and much too independent 
and magnanimous to ask it. First one street 
was travefsed, then another, and at last poor Sam 
was entirely lost. His great object now was to 
retrace his steps; but one turning was so like 
another, that he could not distinguish those by 
which he had come, and in the midst of his per- 
plexity, he recollected that he had forgotten to 
take notice of the name of the inn at which he 
had dined, and of course could not ask any one 
he met to tell him his way to it. Tired out by his 
day’s exertions, and very much dispirited, he re- 
solved to go into the first house of entertainment 
he came to, and resume his search early in the 
morning. He accordingly went into the next 
inn that presented itself. He took particular 
pains this time to impress its name upon his mem- 
ory. The cabbage leaf was the sign of this tav- 
ern, and it was situated at the top of one of those 
narrow little streets in the neigborhood of the 
Tower. Honest Sam, it will be seen, had trav- 
elled in the wrong direction; but now he was too 
much harrassed and wearied to recover his mis- 
take. On going into the bar, he was told by the 
bustling little landlady, that he might have a bed; 
but they were really so full, that he must submit 
to share his room with another gentleman. Sam 
comforted himself with the reflection that neces- 
sity has no law, and consented to the arrange- 
ment. After a Welsh rabbit, and a glass or two 
of brandy and water, he was shown to his apart- 
ment. - His fellow-lodger came into the room 
nearly at the same time, and Sam was somewhat 
+ ney to see he was of a very decent exterior. 
hey entered into conversation, and his new ar- 
quaintance promised, from his knowledge of the 
town, to be of considerable use in- furthering 
Sam’s enquiries after Mr. Clutchit. He,howev- 
er, told him, that he had some business to trans- 
act very early in the morning, and took the pre- 
caution on these occasions, especially in the 
winter,of shaving at night. He accordingly 
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so fatigued, that he fell asleep before he finished 
the operation. On awaking the next morning 
he looked to his companion’s bed, but it was 
empty. He had told him, however, that he should 
rise very early, so he was not surprised at his ab- 
sence. On setting up and searching for his in- 
expressibles, they were nowhere to be found. 
In their place, he discovered those of his late 
companion; and after many strange surmises, 
and coming at last to the conclusion that he was 
robbed, he quietly slipt them on, and proceeded 
down stairs. His watch he had luckily put under 
his pillow, and there had not been above two 
pounds in his pockets ; he found a few shillings 
in an old purse, a pen-knife, two keys, and a set 
of very fine teeth, carefully fitted up, and appa- 
rently never used, in the pockets of the habili- 
ments which were left. These circumstances 
staggered him as to the predatory habits of his 
companion; and he resolved to say nothing on 
the subject, as he had still some hopes of the 
stranger’s making hisappearanceas he had pron- 
ised, and clearing up the mystery. He waited 
sometime after breakfast with this expectation; 
and at last telling the landlady he should be back 
at a certain hour, he went out in hopes of falling 
in with his vt ag ge on the street. He walked 
down towards the river, and gazed with aston- 
ishment on the innumerable shipping. Wonder- 
ing more and more at the strangeness and im- 
mensity of the scene, he thought of returning to 
where he had slept. Just as he was leaving the 
river, he saw several men go into one of the 
barges, and begin dragging the shallow part of 
the water. ‘* What are those men after?” said 
Sam to a person who stood watching them. 
“ They be draggin’ for the body ef a gentleman 
as was murdered last night, and the folks thinks 
that he was mayhap thrown into the river.— 
“ Dreadful!” said Sam, turning pale at the hor- 
rid supposition. ‘*I hope they won’t find it; it 
would be the death of me.” And shuddering 
lest they should pull up a mangled body in his 
sight, he rushed from the spot. On reaching the 
inn, he entered it, and was going into the bar, 
when two stout men rushed upon him, the land- 
lady crying, “* That’s the man,” and threw him 
down with all their force. One held him by the 
throat, while the other handcuffed him in a mo- 
ment. They then hustled him out of the house, 
forced him into a hackney-coach, and drove off 
at an amazing pace. 
Sam was so much astonished at the rapidity of 
the whole transaction, that he could scarcely 
summon breath to ask his conductors what they 
meant. At last he said, ‘*‘ What the devil can be 
the meaning of all this? Is this the way to treat 
a country gentleman?” “ How bloody well he 
sports the Johnnie,” said one of the men to the 
other, without attending to Sam’s questions. 
‘“‘ He’ll queer the beaks if the tide stands his 
friend, and rolls off the stiffun.” “ No, there 
ben’t no chance of that,” responded the other, 
“ for they’ve set to so soon with the drags. 1! 
bet a gallon of gin to a pint o’ ae he dies 10 his 
shoes, with his ears stuffed with cotton.” »/ Do 
you mean me, you scoundrel?” cried Sam, who 
did not quite,understand them, but perceiy’ 
‘that they spoke of him rather disrespectfully. 





proceeded to shave himself; but poor Sam was 


“Come, come, master, none of your hard 
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words; we aint such scoundrels as to Burke our 
bedfellow, howsomever.” At this moment, at the 
corner of a street, Sam saw Mr. Clutchit, hurry- 
ing, as if on very urgent business. He pushed 
his head out of the window and hollo’d—‘‘Clutch- 
it, Clutchit! here’s a pretty go!” and held out 
his manacled hands. But his companions pulled 
him forcibly back, and he did not know whether 
his attorney perceived him or not. Soon after 
this, the coach stopped at a dingy-looking house 
with iron gratings before the windows. ‘ We 
gets out here, my covey,’ said one of the men, 
“but I dare say, we shalljoin company again on 
our way to Newgate.”-— You insulting scoun- 
drel,” said Sam, “ I hope never to see your ugly 
face again.” “ No, nor Jack Ketch’s neither— 
but mizzle, mizzle, 1 say—his worship’s been 
waiting this hour.” They then proceeded into a 
dark room which was crowded with people. 
They all made way fer Sam and his two conduc- 
tors, till they stood directly in front of three gen- 
tlemen in comfortable arm-chairs. ‘ Call the 
first witness,” said one of the gentlemen, and im- 
mediately appeared the bustling little landlady of 
the Cabbage Leaf.” —“ Is that the man who slept 
in your house last night?”—* It is, your worship; 
and little did I think such a bloody-minded vil- 
lain’——** Hush! answer only the questions that 
are put to you—about what o’clock was it when 
he came to your house?’’—‘* About ten o’clock, 
the rascal’ ———Here Sam, whose astonishment 
now gave place to rage and indignation, started 
up, and said to the magistrates, “‘ Harkee, gen- 
tlemen, I'll be d i if I don’t make you pa 
for thiss. How dare you”——‘ Officers, look 
close to the prisoner;”’ said one of their worships. 
“T recommend you, prisoner, to say nothing till 
the examination is concluded.” And Sam sat 
down again, wondering where all this would end. 
“ You say the prisoner came to your house about 
ten o’cloc k-had you any conversation with him ?” 
“No, your worship ; he only had his supper and 
two glasses of brandy and water.’’—* He then 
went to bed ?”—** Yes; I showed him up to num- 
ber nine.’—*Was it a single bedded room ?”— 
“No, there were two beds in it.”—** Describe its 
situation ?”—It is just at the top of the first stair, 
which fronts the side door into the lane.”— 
“Could that door be opened without wakening 
the house ?”—** Yes; we never keep it closed 
with more than a latch, ’cause of the watermen 
getting quietly down to the river.”—‘* Was the 
other bed in the same room occupied ?”— “ Yes; 
a gentleman slept in it.”—‘** You saw no more of 
the prisoner that night. Well,in the morning 
when did you see him?”’—* He came down to 
breakfast, but seemed very low and uneasy.” 
—“ Did he say any thing to you about his com- 
panion?”—** Yes; he sighed, and said he was 
sure he would never come back.’’—‘* When did 
he leave the house ?”—“* He went down towards 
the river in about half an hour.’”—* Very well— 
you may stand down. Call the next witness. 
The chambermaid made her appearance, ‘On 
f0ing into the prisoner’s room this morning, what 
id you see?”— Nothing particular at first. 
utin a little, 1 thought the beds and carpet 
more tumbled than usual. I looked into the oth- 
‘r gentleman's bed, and there I saw the sheets 
aod pillow marked with blood.”—(Here the wit- 
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ness turned very faint.) —“ Well, did you give the 
alarm ?”—** Yes; I ran down and told Misses 
but the prisoner had gone out.”——** W hat did you 
do?”—* We told all the lodgers, and asked if 
they had heard any noise. ne of them, John 
Chambers, heard heavy steps upon the stair.” — 
* Well, weshallexamine JohnChambers himself.” 

John Chambers, on being examined, said that 
about three or four in the morning, he heard 
heavy steps coming down the stair, as if ofa man 
carrying a great weight ; the side door into the 
lane was opened, and the person went out. He 
watched for some time, and heard a stealthy 
pace going up stairs again; after which he fell 
asleep, as his suspicions were quieted by the 
person’s return. 

A witness next appeared, who deposed, that, 
having an appointment with Abraham Reeve, 
the person supposed to be murdered, he pro- 
ceeded to the Cabbage Leaf, and found it all in 
an uproar at the suspected murder. Abraham 
Reeve was by profession a dentist; and had 
that morning fixed to furnish the witness with a 
handsome set of ivories. 

** Please your worship,” said one of the officers 
who had conducted the unfortunate Samuel to 
the office, ‘‘ on searching the prisoner, we found 
this here in his breeches pocket ;” and saying 
this, he held up a complete set of false teeth. 

The magistrates upon this, shook their heads, 
anda thei want through the court, as if the mur- 
der had been committed before their eyes. The 
purse also was recognised by the landlady; and 
even the evidence of the person whom Sam had 
addressed by the side of the river, when they 
were dragging for the corpse, told very much 
against him. The witness stated that the pris- 
oner turned very pale, when he saw what the 
were about; and after seeming excessively agi- 
tated for a long while, had said, as if unconscious- 
ly, ** It will be the death of meif they find him.” 

The evidence, by various concurring circum- 
stances, was very strong against our unfortunate 
friend. The magistrate cautioned him against 
saying any thing to criminate himself; and asked 
him if he wished tomakeany observation before 
being remanded on suspicion. ‘Thus adjured, 
Rosy Sam, who was, alas! now no longer rosy, 
essayed to speak. 

“* Upon my honor, this is a most curious busi- 
ness. All that I know about the matter is, that 
the man who slept in my room must have got up 
very early in the morning, and stolen my breech- 
es. I] amaman of fortune—my nameis Samuel 
Holt, Esq. of Bastock Lodge; and as to sos jy Dae 

But his harangue was here interrupted by a 
new witness, who exclaimed, “Please your wor- 
ships, this swindler of a fellow cheated me last 
night out of an excellent dinner and a pint of old 
port.”” And poor Sam, on looking round at his 
new assailant, recognised the landlord of the inn 
where the coach had stopt. Casting his eyes up 
to Heaven, in sheer despair, he sat down in his 
seat, and muttered, “‘ It is my firm belief I shall 
be hanged, because 2 cursed fellow of a dentist, 
took a fancy to my breeches. But it all comes 
of travelling. May the devil take Jack Thomp- 
son! But at this moment a prospect of safety 
dawned upon him, for Mr. ‘Clutchit entered the 
office. ‘I say, Clutchit!” cried the prisoner in 
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an ecstacy, “ Just tell these people, will you, that 
I never murdered a dentist—confound his breech- 
es—but that lam Sam Holt, of Bastock—Rosy 
Sam.” 

Mr. Clutchit, thus addressed, bore witness to 
the respectability of his client, and begged to be 
made acquainted with the circumstances of the 
case. On hearing the name of the missing indi- 
vidual, he exclaimed, ‘‘ O, he’s safe enough— 
this very morning he was arrested at W estmin- 
ster for debt, and is snugly lodged in the Fleet. 
A stout, good-complexioned man, dentist, about 
two-and-forty years of age, and much sucha fig- 
ure as Mr. Holt.”—‘‘ Just such a figure,” cried 
Sam, * our clothes fit each other, as if the tailor 
had measured us both.” 

Mr. Clutchit’s evidence altered the appear- 
ance of the question, and a messenger was dis- 
patched to the Fleet to ascertain whether the 
dentist was really there. Ina short time he re- 
turned with the following letter :— 

“* Sir—I am sorry for the scrape my disappear- 
ance has got you into. On shaving myself last 
night, | cut my chin very severely, and had noth- 
ing at hand to stop the bleeding. On getting up 
very early to proceed to Westminster, I took my 
trunk down stairs and put it into a boat, but re- 
collecting I had left my dressing case, I returned 
for it as gently as I could, for fear of disturbing 
the house. It was so dark at the time, that 
find, in mistake, | had put on some clothes which 
did not belong to me. On landing at Westmin- 
ster, | was unfortunately arrested at the suit of 
a scoundrel of the name of Clutchit, and sent off 
to this place. I herewith return you the things 
contained in your pockets, and would return 
you the habilimenats themselves, but just at pres- 
ent have nochange of wardrobe. Yours respect- 
fully. ABRAHAM REEVE.” 

Sam was now complimented and apologized to, 
on all hands; and though Mr. Clutchit spoke in 
no very kindly terms of the unhappy Abraham, 
owing, perhaps, to the manner in which he was 
spoken of in the note, Sam, who was now in the 
highest spirits, said, as they went out of the office 
iogether’—“ He’s not a bad fellow, that same 
dentist—he has saved my neck from the gallows, 
and I’ll be hanged ifI don’t pay hisdebt. But I 
say, Clutchit, only think what would have be- 
come of me if he had been drowned on his way 
to Westminster. !”’ “ Ah, my dear sir, you knew 
nothing about the law. But come,we must talk 
on business. I have not yet seen Sir Harry, but 
have a note from him—that he expects us both to 
dine with him, on board his yacht to-day; which 
is lying at Blackwall. You had better go and 
arrange matters with him in a friendly way, 
while I draw out the deeds, and make all right.” 
—* Just as you please,” said Sam, “ but in the 
meantime, my toggery is not just what I could 
wish, and my purse’——* Say no more, say no 
more. One can get every thing in London.” 
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lighted to see him, introduced him to some friends 
who were on board, and in the happiest mood 
possible the whole party sat down to dinner. But 
Sam’s hilarity was doomed te be of short dura- 
tion. Before he had time to swallow the first 
mouthful, he perceived that the vessel was in mo- 
tion. Sir Harry assured him they were only go- 
ing a trip tothe Downs to see the fleet, and would 
be back the next day ; and Mr. Holt who never 
took long to accept a friendly invitation, profess. 
ed his happiness at the prospect of the voyage. 
But a dinner on board a little yacht of fifty tons, 
and in his nice parlor at Bastock Lodge, were 
very different things. A slight swell of the river 
made her motion very uneasy, anda lurch which 
emptied a plateful of scalding eS soup into Sam’s 
lap, and diverted the point of his fork from its 
original destination—a kidney potato—to the 
more sensitive kidneys of his leeward neighbor, 
made him half repent of his nautica] expedition. 
When they had left the comparative smoothness 
of the river, and entered upon the open sea, 
which was heaving under a pretty tolerable 
breeze, Sam’s feelings were of a very different 
nature from those of pleasure. After various 
ineffectual attempts to enjoy himself below, he 
felt that the fresh air was absolutely necessary 
to his comfort, and rushed upon deck. Herehe 
was quite bewildered. The night was not entirely 
dark, but a dim, lurid gloom spread itself all 
round the heavens,and even so unpractised an 
eye as poor Sam’s saw that there was astorm in 
the sky. In the meantime, the wind blew fresh- 
er every minute, and the Tartar skimmed on the 
top of the waves one moment, and the other, sunk 
so instantaneously into the heHow of the sea, that 
Sam laid himself down on the deck, partly to re- 
press his sickness, and partly, perhaps, to con- 
ceal his fears. Meanwhile, mirth and revelry 
were going on below, and even the sailors ap- 
peared to Sam to be less attentive to the vessel 
than the exigency of affairs demanded. From 
time to time our friend lifted up his head, to sat- 
isfy himself whether the sea was becoming more 
rough, and laid himself down with an increase of 
his alarm. At last he caught an indistinct view 
of some large dark object, heaving and saree 
in the waters; he kept his eye as steadily fixe 

onit as his sickness would allow, until he saw 
that it was a ship of large size: “I say, coach- 
man !” he said to the man at the wheel, “ mind 
your reins; there’s a London wagon coming 
down hill, fifteen mile an hour!’ The man, 
whose ideas were as thoroughly nautical as Sams 
| were terrene, paid no attention to his warming; 
but still Sam’s eyes were fixed on the approach- 
ing object, and he cried out, in the extremity 0 
alarm—* Drive on, drive on, or pull to the side 0 





‘the road; or by , weshallall be split!” His 
|exclamations produced no effect, and the ship 
| drew rapidly near. He saw her as her huge 
| beam rose upon the crest of a wave, and san 





And in the course of an hour, Sam found himself | yawning down again, till her hull w as entirely 


well dressed, with two or three shirts and other 
articles in a carpet-bag, and fifty sovereigns in 
his pocket, for which he gave the lawyer his 
note. Rejoicing in his recovered liberty, and 
anticipating a comfortable dinner and a quict 
bottle once more, he presented himself on board 
the Tartar at four o’clock. Sir Harry was de- 


| hid; but each time she rose, he perceived that 


|she had greatly shortened the space between | 


i\them. Sam cried out to the steersman, “You in- 
| fernal villain, why don’t you get out of the way: 
| Do you not understand what’s said to gh es 
| tarry, quid-chewing abomination! Sec,see,she' 
on us '!—she’s on us!” He heard the dash of her 
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pows through the foam, and while the bellying of 
her sails above sounded like thunder, a hoarse 
yoice was heard through the storm, crying, ‘Luff 
uff,” and the helmsman, now thoroughly awak- 
ened to his danger, turned the wheel, but it was 
too late. A scream, wild and appalling, burst 
from the crew, who were on deck, and the next 
instant a crash took place; the little vessel shook 
as if every plank were bursting, and Sam found 
himself battling with the waves. He soon lost all 
consciousness Of his situation, and how long had 
clapsed, he did not know; but when he came to 
his recollection, he found himself ina warm bed, 
while a gentleman in naval uniform, was holding 
his pulse, and several other persons anxiously 
looking on. “ It’s of no use, I tell you,” said Sam, 
with a rueful expression of countenance. “It’s 
of no use—I’m a changed man. Yesterday I was 
nearly hanged, now I’m entirely drowned ; and 
what's to happen next, Lord only knows. The 
last time | sleptin Bastock, I had never been for- 
ty miles from home, but now I suppose I’m at the 
other end of the world.”—* Keep yourself quiet 
sir, you are in good quarters,” said the gentleman 
who held his pulse. ‘“‘ You are on board his Ma- 
iesty’s ship Bloodsucker, 84, bound for the Med- 
iterranean. ‘Take this composing draught, and 
keep yourself quiet for a few days,and I have 
no doubt of your soon recovering your strength.” 
And accordingly, in a very few days, Sam was 
able togo upon deck. By the ease and jollity of 
his social disposition, he soon made himself a fa- 
vorite with the mess. On his first emerging from 
his cabin, he gazed with breathless astonishment 
at the prospect which presented itself—magnifi- 
cent hills at an amazing distance, and a vast ex- 
tent of level country, regan in the sunshine. 
“Pray, sir,” said Sam, toa tall romantic-looking 
gentleman in black, who was admiring the same 
scene, ‘* what country may we be opposite now ? 
lsitany part of Hampshire, sir!”—** Hampshire!” 
repeated the gentleman, thus addressed— ‘* These 
are the mountains of Spain. These hills were 
trod by Hannibal,and the Scipios, the Duke of 
Wellington, and Don Quixote. This is the land 
of the Inquisition and liquorice. Yonder is Cape 
Trafalgar; there, in the arms of victory and Sir 
Thomas Hardy, fell heroic one-eyed Nelson! 
That is Cape Spartel. Hail Afric’s scorching 
shore, hot-bed of niggers! See! we open the 
Pillars of Hercules! These mighty portals past, 
every step we’ll be on classic ground or water.” 
Long before this rhapsody was concluded, our 
frend had betaken himself to another partof the 
ship, and did not appreciate the eloquence and 
enthusiasm of the classical chaplain of the Blood- 
sucker. It is not to be supposed that Sam was a 
willing encounterer, all this time, of the perils of 
thedeep. Frequent and anxious were his inqui- 
res as to the possibility of his return. He was 
assured that at Gibraltar there was no doubt of 
his getting a homeward vessel, but till then, he 
lad better accommodate himself to circumstan- 
ces. Accordingly, with right good-will, he set 
bimself to enjoy as many comforts as his position 
Would afford. ‘The purser, being luckily a stout 
individual, furnished him with a wardrobe; and 
the wine being good, the mess pleasant, and the 
‘ea calm, Sam’s only drawback from his felicity 
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ing anchor off St. Rosier, they ascertained from 
the partique boat, that the yellow fever was so 
virulent on shore, that the deaths averaged nine 
a day; so,without the delay of a moment, all sail 
was hoisted again, and with a favorable breeze, 
the Bloodsucker pursued her way to Malta. 
Here, at last, Sam was lucky enough to get 
information of the sailing of a Sicilian sparonara 
bound for Catania, from which, he was assured, 
he could not fail to catch the regular passage 
boat home. With many adieus and cordial invi- 
tations to the oificers to beat up to his quarters at 
Bastock Lodge, Sam betook himself to the St. 
Agata, with every prospect of a favorable voy- 
age. The passengers consisted pg ary of 
invalided officers and soldiers, and Sam had the 
deck to himself. As night was coming on, a ves- 
sel about the same size as the Agata hove in 
sight, and, in passing, made a signal of distress, 
and begged some water, as their casks, they 
said, had all leaked out. ‘Oh, give the poor 
devils some water,” said Sam, as soon as he un- 
derstood what they wanted. ‘ Thirsc is a horrt 
ble thing—especially of a morning after dining 
out.” The strange vessel sent its ee e: but no 
sooner had the crew got on board, than at the 
whistle of the villain who had mounted irst, eight 
armed men started from the bottom of the boat, 
and, after a slight struggle, in which they shot 
two sailors; and threw the captain overboard, 
they gained possession of the St. Agata, and se- 
cuted the passengers below. After being kept 
in confinement a long time, and sparingly fed on 
bread and water, they were landed one moonlight 
night, and marched into a dark cave among the 
rocks on the sea-shore. Sam’s meditations were 
by no means of a pleasing cast. ‘“‘ Don’t you 
think it a hard case, sir,” said he to the officer 
who was chained to his wrist, and whose strength, 
after a severe fever in Malta, was scarcely able 
to support him under the treatment of his captors 
—* Don’t you think it a very hard case ona mid- 
dle aged man like me, that 1 should be moved 
about all over the world against my will, leavi 
the nicest cottage in England, and a lot of g 
fellows—to be first suspected of murdering some- 
body else, and then most likely to be murdered 
myself ?’’—** The last,” replied the invalid, “‘ we 
shall all undoubtedly be, as we are in the hands 
of the Greeks.’’—* Of the Philistines, you mean," 
said Sam—* but it’s all the same.” While car- 
rying on this melancholy conversation, they were 
suddenly startled by a great deal of firing, mixed 
with screams, and the other outcries which at- 
tend an onslaught. ‘“* Mercy on us all?” said 
Sam— what the devil is to come next?”—‘ They 
are most probably murdering some other pris- 
oners,” replied his ponent “it will be our 
turn soon.’—‘ Then, I'll take my oath, they 
shan’t kill me like asheep. I'll havea tussle for 
it, and if I get a right-hander on some of the 
scoundrel’s bread-baskets, I’ll make them know 
what it is to bully a free-born Englishman.” In 
a short time, advancing steps were heard, and 
our bold Briton, supporting his companion to the 
mouth of the cave, stood in as Crib-like an atti- 
tude as his unencumbered hand could assume; 
and resolved to knock down the first man that 
entered. They had not been long in this situa- 
tion, when they perceived that their place of con- 
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finement was left unguarded, and they were still 
more surprised, on proceeding a little way in 
front, to perceive the dead bodies of several of 
their captors, already partly stript, while further 
down upon the beach they saw a large body of 
Turks forcing many of the unarmed natives on 
board some vessels close on shore. While con- 
gratulating themselves on this prospect of escape 
and while they continued gazing on the scene 
before them, they were suddenly surrounded by 
a fresh body of Turks, and, without a word spo- 
ken on either side, they were conducted down 
the passes of the rocks, and conveyed on board. 
** Worse and worse,” sighed Sam, whom this last 
disaster reduced to complete despair—* It ismy 
firm belief I am not Sam Helt, of Bastock, but 
have changed places with the wandering Jew— 
Jack Thompson’s prephecy is fulfilled, every bit 
of it!’ —But poor Sam’s lamentations were of no 
avail. On the third day, they were taken out of 
the vessel, and conveyed toshore. The unfortu- 
nate invalid with whom Sam had been chained 
so long, appeared so ill after landing, that he was 
released from the fetters; and what became of 
him Sam never discovered. Our friend, whose 
dress was of the most heterogeneous nature, con- 
sisting of whatever articles he could pick up— 
for, in all his misfortunes, his wardrobe was the 
first to suffer—was ranged along a wall, ina mag- 
nificent building, along with about forty others 
of all ages and countries. Many people, in 
strange dresses, with towels, as Sam expressed 
it, round their heads, passed and repassed them, 
looking narrowly ateach. Atlast,and old white- 
whiskered man, pointing with his finger to the 
still portly figure of our friend, entered into a 
conversation with the person who had conducted 
them to the place, and ina few minutes Sam was 
taken out from the rest, and the old gentleman 
beckoning him to follow, walked majestically 
out of the building. Poor Sam, who now felt 
himself to be a very different being from what 
he used to be, presiding over his well filled table 
at Bastock Lodge, followed in the most submis- 
sive manner imaginable. His conductor paused 
at the door of a very stately edifice, and said a 
few words, which Sam did not understand, to a 
group of lounging domestics. Immediately three 
or four ef them rushed forward, and seized vio- 
lently hold of Sam, and carried him inte the hall. 
‘There they let him stand for a few minutes, till 
the old gentleman who had preceded them, and 
who had gone into an inner apartment, returned 
and spoke to them in the same language as _ be- 
fore. Again they hurried Sam forward, and at 
last when they came to a pause, the astonished 
squire of Bastock had time to look round him. 
Seated on alow, richly covered ottoman, was an 
old white-headed man, with a long pipe in his 
mouth; near him were several others, but evi- 
dently his inferiors—while, a little way from the 
raised floor on which they were sitting, was a 
multitude of soldiers, in such.a uniform, and with 
such arms, as had never entered into Sam’s ima- 
ginatien to conceive. While he was taking this 
survey, the old gentleman his conductor, bend- 
ing to the very ground before the magnifico with 
the pipe, apparently directed his attention to 
Rosy Sam. Without casting his sublime eyes 
on so insignificant an object, the great man or- 
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dered the dragoman to discover who the stranger 
was. A young man now stept forward and ad- 
dressed our friend in French. 

** No, no—no parley vous,” said Sam, who 
Ixnew just enough of the sound to guess what lan- 
guage it was. 

He next spoke to him in English, and said he 
was ready to report Sam’s answers to the digni- 
tary on the sofa. 

‘** [ say,” said Sam, who had now recovered a 
little of his confidence from hearing his mother 
tongue once more, “ who's the old covey in the 
dressing gown? He seems a prime judge of to- 
bacco.” 

The person alluded to, scowled and said some- 
thing to the interpreter, who turned to Sam and 
said,— His Highness, the Reis Effendi, says you 
area dog, and if you speak till porte spoken to, 
he will tear your tongue out, and cut off both your 
ears.” 

** He’s cursedly polite—but did you say he was 
the Rice Offendy ?—ask him if he has n’ta brass 
gun upon wheels, that kills sea-mews at a hun- 
iced and fifty yards.” 

The interpreter, probably not understanding 
Sam’s language, or willing to screen him from 
his Excellency’s anger, said a few words, and 
promised obedience on the part of Sam. 

The conversation wenton. ‘The Reis Offen- 
di wishes to know if you have any particular 
wish to be strangled ?” 

“Tell the Rice, that with his permission I 
would much rather not, but am just as much 
obliged to him for his kind offer.” 

** His Highness wishes to know if you have any 
objections to be beautifully dressed, well treated, 
made rich, and have eight wives supported for 
you at the Sultan’s expense.”’ 

“ Tell him,” said Sam, quite delighted, “ that 
he is a jolly old cock; that [ accept his offer with 
all my ae ; but as to the wives, I can’t think 
of more than one or two at the very most.” 

“ Will you turn Mussulman to obtain all these 
advantages ?” Bod 

* Mussulman? Aye, to be sure, I’m a devil of 
a fellow at all sorts of fish.” 

-* Will you wear the turban, and swear by the 
prophet?” 

“Turban? Wes—Lord bless you, what does 
it signify what a man wears! and as to swear- 
ing, gad I’ll eutswear you all for a hundred.” 

On the dragoman relating the result of the con- 
versation, his highness deigned to cast his eyes 
on the new believer, and at a nod, several men 
stept forward and threw little jars of rose water 
over his face and person; cal immediately he 
was hurried into another apartment, stript by 
five or six zealous attendants, forced into a warm 
bath which was richly perfumed, and after being 
rubbed and anointed, he was clothed in the splen- 
did flowing robes, and ornamented with the glit- 
tering jewels of a Turkish Basha. When he 
came into the anteroom, through which he had 
already passed, he recognised the old gentleman 
who had brought him to the palace, and beckon- 
ed him to come near. ; ; 

“| say, old boy, what can be the meaning ol 
all this? Are ye all mad, or only drunk?” The 
old man bowed, and almost prostrated himselt, 
but answered nothing. *‘ O, I see how itis, COP- 
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tinued Sam. ‘“ Whereabouts is the dragsman? 
He is no great hand at English, poor devil, but 
he is better than none.” 

“The dragoman appeared, and bending obse- 
quiously, said, ‘“* What is it your lordship’s pleas- 
ure todo with your slave?” 

“ Pooh, lordship! nonsense, man. I say, Drag- 
gy, he’s a comical old shaver, that Rice Offendy; 
and fought rather shy of answering us about the 
oun; for my own part, I think it’s a lie of Jack 
Thompson's.” : 

“Your lordship is too complaisant to your 
slave.” 

‘Perhaps I should be if I had him; but we 
have ne slaves. 1 have a servant,a.d—d old 
canting scoundrel, called Trusty Tommy ; but 
shaw! you know nothing about these —. 
Now, can you tell me what they want me to do, 
for surely all this scrubbing and dressing can’t 
be for nothing ?” : 

“Your highness’ escort is now, I believe, at 
thedoor. You are about to proceed as ambassa- 
dor from the Sultan of the World te the Pacha 
of Albania. Your highness is decorated with 
three tails.” 

“ The devil a tail have they left me at all—not 
so much as a jacket—I feel for all the world as 
if I were in petticoats. Well, you say I go as 
ambassador to some gentleman in Albania. Is 
ita long journey?” : 

“ Yes, it will be some time before your high- 
ness’s return.” 

“For I was thinking,’ continued Sam, “ it 
would be as well, before I go, to—to——how 
many wives did you say I was to have kept for 
me by the Sultan?” A 

“There were eight destined to rejoice in your 
highness’s smiles.” 

“ The devil there were! But where do they 
hang out? They are, perhaps, ugly old frights.” 
_ Beautiful as angels in Paradise. But the 
Sultan’s orders are imperative. Your highness 
must not delay a single moment, but leave every 
thing till you return.” 

“ Well, well, what must be; must.” And Sam 
mounted a magnificent Arab, which was stand- 
ing at the door, and set off with a large retinue 
of splendidly dressed warriors, while another in- 
terpreter rode close by his side. As he left the 
gate of the city, an officer stopt the cavalcade, 
and, with all due formalities, delivered a packet 
into the ambassador’s hand. The interpreter 
told him te lay the packet on his head, for it was 
the firman ofthesultan. Ina short timethe cor- 
deve passed on, and Sam had ample time to mor- 
alize on the mutability of fortune. Long before 
the journey was over, he was intimate with every 
man of the escort; and when, at length, on en- 
tering the Albanian territory, all, except four, 

eft him, they took leave of him with so much ap- 
pearance of regret, as evidently showed how 
much they liked their commander. 

One day, in riding down the side of a gentle 
valley, they came, at a winding of the rude track 
they were pursuing, upon a large body of horse- 
‘nen—and as they wereimmediately surreunded, 
they had no alternative but te mention who they 
Were, andsubmit. On the interpreterinforming 
them that his master bore a communication to 
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the utmost respect, and fell into the line of march, 
as part of his military guard. They informed 
the party that the Pacha was encamped a few 
miles farther down the valley, with an army of 
forty thousand men, and, that he had expected 
the Sultan’s ambassador for some time. Encour- 
aged by this assurance, Sam put his Arabian on 
his mettle, and soon was in the heart of the en- 
campment. The Pacha’s tent was easily known 
from its superior splendor, and in a few minutes 
Sam was conducted in great splendor te his high- 
ress’s quarters. Fierce-looking soldiers scowled 
upen him as he passed, and Sam was not alto- 
gether at ease, when he observed the ominous 
sneers they exchanged with each other. 

At last he stopt short, and said to ene of the 
seldiers, whose expression he did not like, ** You 
popinjay in fine clothes, do you make these faces 
at me?” 

Another soldier who was standing by, started 
forward,and said, “Good God! an Englishman, 
and inthat dress !—it is not even yet too late to 
save you; if yon go on, you will be murdered to 
a certainty—the Pacha has put twelve ambassa- 
dors to death already.” 

‘** The devil he has! and /’msent here te make 
up the baker’s-dozen'! Well, countryman, what’s 
to be done? If you get me out of this scrape, and 
ever come to Bastock” 

** Stay,—the only plan, when the Pacha asks 
you for-the firman, is, to say you’ve lost it—here, 

ive it to me.” And Sam had scarcely tame to 
ollew the soldier’s advice, when he found him- 
self in presence of the rebel chief. 

He was standing atthe farther end of the tent, 
in the middle of a group of officers. On seein 
his highness the ambassador, he advanced half 
way to meet him,and bowed with all the rever- 
ence of an eastern prostration. 

** T worship the shadow of the severeign of the 
universe. Your highness does teo much honor 
to your slave.” 

‘** Your servant, old gentleman, your servant,” 
said Sam, who guessed from the Pacha’s manner, 
that he was paying him a compliment,“ a pleas- 
ant, gentlemanly sort of man, andno murderer, 
I'll be bound—tell him I’m glad to see him, and 
hope he’s well—ask him how his wife is, and the 
children.” 

The interpreter, at Sam’s request, made a 
courteous speech. 

“ The messenger of the Sultan is master here. 
We are sorry we can offer him no better accom- 
modation.” 

“ The accommodatien’s good enough—but ri- 
ding in these hot mornings with a tablecloth on 
one’s head, is thirsty work, Master Dragsman. 
Ask him if he could give ene a glass of brandy 
and water—cold without.” 

But the Pacha anticipated his desire. He 
seated him on the highest ottoman in the tent, 
and treated him with a deference and respect, 
which were quite astonishing to Sam, but which 
seemed to yield the greatest amusement to the 
officers of the staff. 

“ The bearer of the Firman is powerfulas Az- 
rael. Say, where is the imperial order for your 
slave’s head? The officers of the bowstring are 
near.” 








the Pacha from the Sultan, they drew back with 


“An order for his head! Tell him,I kaow 
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nothing about his head, nor his bowstrings either. 
I brought a letter from an old smoking fellow at 
Constantinople, but I’ve unfortunately lost it by 
the way.” 

*“ What! lost it?” said the Pacha, whe did not 
seem by any means rejoiced at the prespect of 
retaining his head. ‘* Your ie is pleased 
to jest with your servant. ou undoubtedly 
came to put the cord round your slave’s neck ?”’ 

‘*‘ I be cursed if I came for any such purpose.” 

‘“« Ah, then,” said the Pacha, “‘ it grieves me 
we can only give you the second-rate robe of 
honor.—We are deprived of our sport, (he said 
to his attendants,) for this time at least your chief’s 
head is in safety—put the caftan of favor round 
the dragoman’s shoulders.” 

Two splendidly dressed men, with arms bared 
up to the elbow, and bearing a silken cord, now 
advanced towards the interpreter. He clung 
for safety to his Excellency tue Ambassador, 
screaming, “Save me; save me; they are going 
tostrangle your slave.” 

“ Strangle !—nonsense, man—did n’t the old 

entleman treat us in the most polite way possi- 
es and is n’t he laughing, and all the other peo- 
ple too, as if it were a capital joke?” But in 
spite of Sam’s consolatory observations, the in- 
terpreter continued his entreaties. 
he men had now got up to him, and laid the 
om silk cord upon his shoulder. They then 
rought the two ends round to his breast; and 
another person, who seemed of higher rank, stept 
forward, bearing ashort staff in his hand. Round 
this staff he twisted the ends of the cord till it was 
closely drawn to the dragoman’s throat, and 
then he waited with the most imperturable cool- 
ness for some signal from the chief. That per- 
sonage, however, seemed to enjoy the scene too 
much to bring it to a speedy conclusion, and 
continued to pour out his ironical compliments 
both to the dragoman and Sam. ‘“ The caftan 
of honor is given to the servant of the messenger 
of the Sultan; he does not seem to prize the dis- 
tinction sufficiently.”—* O, save your slave!” 
exclaimed the dragoman. ‘“ He is a dog, and 
would lick the dust; but save him, your highness!” 

** Come, Mister Pacha,” said Sam, as coaxing- 
ly as he could, “en have had your fun with the 
poor devil, though I can’t see the joke of it my- 
self. You see he’s half dead with fright. Let 
him go, there’s a good fellow.” 

‘“‘ There are twelve of your brethren, the scoun- 
drelly Greeks of the Faynal, gone before you, all 
wearing the same marks of my favor. See that 
the caftan fits him close—he will catch cold, 
else.” As he said these words, the Pacha nod- 
ded to the person who held the staff; and in an 
instant, by a dexterous turn of the wrist, the 
cord was drawn tight, and the howlings, and the 
terrified exclamations of the dragoman were cut 
short by death. The staff was untwisted e’er 
Sam recovered from his amazement, and the 
corpse of his companion, still writhing, fell down 
upon his feet. e started up in horror at the 
murder, and forgetting the danger which sur- 
rounded him, he exclaimed,—* You blood-thirsty 
Turk, by G—d! if there’s law or justice to be 
had for love or money, you shall swing for this. 
You're a pretty son of a , to pretend to be 
so polite, and then to killa poor devil of a fellow 
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who never did you a morsel of harm. Keep 
your cursed sofa to yourself, for I would not stay 
with such a Burking old scoundrel, no, not to be 
Mayor of London.” And Sam, foaming with in- 
dignation, stalked away; but he had not gone 
far when the same two men whe had brought 
the cord stopt him, and led him back to the otto- 
man he had left. This time, instead of a bow- 
string, they carried along thong of thick leather, 
and the Pacha, still continuing his respectful 
behaviour, said,—* Your excellency is too con- 
descending to your slave. Ho! chamberlain— 
_ the Shoes of Glory on his highness’s feet.” 

ith the rapidity of lightning, Sam was thrown 
back upon the sofa; his shoes forcibly taken 
from his feet, and while the whole tent was con- 
vulsed with laughter, one of the men swinging 
the bastinado round his head, inflicted such a 
blow on his unprotected soles, that Sam scream- 
ed aloud with mingled pain and rage. 

“Let me go this moment, ye bloody-minded 
rascals—d——e if I don’t haw! you up for this— 
I'll bring an action” 

But here the second blow enraged him beyond 
all endurance, and while stru gling with enor- 
mous strength, and, roaring at the top of his lungs, 
he felt a hand laid on his shoulder, and, on look- 
ing up, he saw Jack Thompson in his dressing- 
oth and all the rest of us standing round his 





“ Why, Rosy Sam, what the deuce is the mat- 
ter with you this morning, disturbing the whole 
house ?” 

“Matter,” said Sam, sitting bolt upright, 
‘“‘ where’s that infernal Turk? [I'll teach him to 
strike an Englishman on the feet. What, Jack 
Thompson, Jem ! Bill !—all here—at Bastock— 
Lord bless ye, I’ve had such a dream—all coming 
of your confounded stories, Jack--1 thought 
was tried, drowned, taken, sold, beat, bastina- 
doed, married to eight wives--and the devil 
knows all what. But here we are, my boys, 
let's have our breakfast; then we'll have a day’s 
coursing in the upland fields, and after dinner 
I'll tell you all my adventures; how I was sent 
as an ambassador by the Sultan.” ‘“ And they 
could not have found a fellow,” said Jack, who 
was a considerable punster, ‘“‘ who could have 
made himself more at home with the Sublime 
Port than yourself.” 
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STANZA S.--<-By Il. M. 
When the mazy dance is wreathing, 
When the melting song is breathing, 
When the eye with pleasure beameth, 
And the world all joyous seemeth, 
When the heart, with transport sweet, 
Throbs an answering heart to meet— 
Feeling fears to break the spell, 

That bids youth’s trusting bosom swell. 
But, when silent tears are flowing, 
When the flush of pain is glowing, 
When the heart its cypress weareth, 
And the world a waste appeareth, 

When the hopes that lured us on, 

Gaily, falsely, al] are gone— 

Then ’tis time to break the spell, 

And point where fadeless pleasures dwell. 
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ORIGINAL. 
SONG OF THE INDIAN GIRLe 
After the battle of Wyoming, a few of the surviving in- 
habitants fled northward, and took possession of a small 
Jefenceless Indian village, situate<i on the east side of the 
Susquehanna. The few women and children of the place 
astily retreated before them, and precipitately crossed the 
iver. Two young girls, only, were seen lingering on the 
bank; and one of them, leaning on the paddle of her canoe, 
was heard chanting a song, in the most melancholy voice, 
the burthen of which is supposed to be the following: 
Father of mighty waters, 
¥orgettest thou thy daughters; 
They of the raven hair, 
The sunlit cheek, and eye 
Of midnight’s darkest dye, 
And foot which passeth by, 
Fleet as the mountain air. 


The white man’s hands are reeking— 
Our steps his eye is seeking: 
He hates the scatter’d race. 
Our homes he’s torn away— 
Our forests prostate lay ; 
And none are left to say, 
Where was our former place. 


No pleasant morning breaketh, 
Nor sky-bird’s song awaketh 
The brave ones from their sleep : 
The bal! and glittering blade, 
Our sires and brothers laid 
Far in the wild wood’s shade— 
The winds around them sweep. 


Father of mighty waters. 

Receive thy weeping daughters : 
Speed us across thy waves. 

Better the lone retreat 

Where nought but panthers meet, 

Than that where haughty feet 
Trample our humble graves. 


Sheshequin, Pa. JULIET. 


For the Casket. 
EXTRACTS 
Prom the Private Letters of a Late T'raveller in Europe. 
¥ Cavats, 2d April. 

We arrived here last evening from Paris, after 
having ridden the distance of 185 miles ‘in 26 
hours. As we have now got somewhat rested, 
and have viewed the fortifications of this city, so 
‘amed in history, and examined the baloon in 
which Blanchard and Dr. Jeffries crossed the 
‘traits from Dover to Calais, forty years ago, I 
have seated myself comfortably over the fire at 
the Hotel Dessin, where Sterne staid when in 
Calais, and in the summer-house of which he is 
‘all to have written a part of his “Sentimental 
Journey.” The garden is a most beautiful spot, 
and is well calculated to inspire sentimental 
feeilngs, though at this time it is too early for it 
0 show itself to advantage. 

The Straits of Dover are about 24 miles across, 
and separate two nations as different in feelings, 
“saracter, and manners, as in language. It is 
‘range that these two neighboring streams 
should have passed by each other for centuries 
"ithout mingling their waters. 
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Dover, April 3.—We crossed over in the 
steamboat fromCalais to-day,and haveconcluded 
to remain here to-night and go on to London in 
the morning. Dover is situated between the feet 
of two immense hills or mountains of chalk, 
which are nearly perpendicular along the coast, 
and present a section of chalk of some hurdred 
feet in height to the eye of one approaching the 
city, which is a.small, level spot at the base from 
which these chalky mountains rise. On the sum- 
mit of one of them is Dover Castle, with Queen 
Elizabeth’s pocket-piece, which they say can 
throw a ball to France. When Napoleon threat- 
ened to invade England, a very curious shaft, or 
well, with circular stairs from bottom to top, 
was cut through, near the edge of the mountain, 
down as low as the level of the city, by which it 
communicated by a subterranean arch-way.— 
This was to afford an escape to the soldiers and 
inhabitants, in case of a defeat; for it is vee 
impossible to ascend the height without such aid, 
It is a very curious work, and well worth stop- 
ping to see. 

Lonpon, April 5.—We reached London last 
night, after a delightful ride of about 70 zmiles 
fram Dover. On our way, we stopped at Caniter- 
bury, 16 miles from Dover, and while brea '‘<fast 
was preparing, went to the Cathedral, where the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and many princes 
have been entombed. This is one of the most 
sublime edifices I have ever seen. I doubt whe- 
ther France has any thing of the kind superior 
to it, At is gothic, and extensive beyond your 
imagination. We have not yet visited St. Faul’s 
in Lenden, nor Westminster Abbey. 1 presume 
these are superior. 

April 14.—We have been in London more 
than a week, and have been very busy in visit- 
ing the curiosities of this great and wonderful 
city. Nothing fills the mind with more solemnity, 
or bespeaks with more eloquence the brevity of 
human life, and the infimte ditileness of human 
greatness, than a visit to Westminster Abbey 
and the Tower ‘of London. In the former, one 
beholds, in a thick congregation, the monuments 
of kings and princes, of heroes, statesmen, poets, 
and orators, with their marble. images stretched 
in deathlike sleep over their earthly remains, 
that have centuries ago blended in indiscriminate 
fellowship with their mother earth. While in the 
latter, a long array of knights, squires and chi- 
valrous monarchs, mounted on horseback, and 
clad in the identical armour that was worn by 
them.in their lifetime, seem to greet the stranger, 
Thus, in silent review, these representatives of 
England’s greatness and prowess, in different 
ages, pass before the visitor, and remind him 
how short and insignificant is the life of man. 

This custom of a the identical armour 
of their kings gives the English a good idva of 
many of their physical peculiarities, which they 
could not otherwise possess. The sizes of their 
persons are perfectly represented by these suits 
of steel, which enveloped them from head to foot. 
Some of the equestrian statues are furnished 
with the same long, tremendous lances for tilt- 
ing, which were borne in the tournaments in 
the ages of chivalry. Among other curiosities 
and relicks of antiquity, we were shown the 
axe with which Anne Bolyn, the unfortunate 
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358 ‘ SONG OF DEATH. 


wife of the capricious Henry VIII, was be- 
headed; and a curious thing itis. By the figure 
of its shape, which I here draw, you will perceive 
it was made for the use of a left-handed person, 
which the executioner really was. Henry sent 
to France for him. 

We have alse visited the Tunnel under the 
Thames, and been nearly half across under the 
channel of the river. ‘The work is at present 
about half completed, but suspended for want 
of funds, for which the proprietors have made 
application to the government. The tunnel 
consists of two arched ways, each sufficient 
wide for carriages to pass, and for a side wal 
for foot passengers. he whole is plaisterea, 
white-washed and beautifully lighted with gas, 
and is quite dry-and pleasant. 

PrertH, ScerLanp, June 15.—We are now 
seated in a charming saloon, with windows ex- 
tending to the floor, and overleoking the broad 
stream of the river Tay, in Perth, where a mag- 
nificent stone bridge, with nine superb arches, 
stretch across it. While my friends are busy 
writing in their journals, I will give you an ex- 
tract from mine, such as it is. 

“May 26.—Left Dublin at 7 o’clock, A. M. in 
the stage-coach for Belfast, 80 miles. These 
frish miles are formidable things, four of them 
making jive of our English miles. Breakfasted 
at “Man of War’s.” Country barren and cold, 
for 20 miles or more; after that the soil is fine 
and well cultivated. Dined at Newry—reached 
Belfast at 9 in the evening. Went out in the 
morning to see the town of Belfast. It is an ac- 
tive, flourishing place, and rises in importance 
every year. 

_ “The whole landed interest of Belftdst is vested 
in the Marquis of Dongall, whose son has the 
title of £arl of Belfast. 

* * * # ak * * 

“At one o'clock we left Belfast for Coleraine, 
distant about 48 Irish miles, where we arrived 
about dark. 28th—Took a post-chaise for Bush 
Malls, nine miles from Coleraine, and a mile 
and a half from tho Giant’s Causeway, the ob- 
ject of our journey. Stepped about half-way 
to the Causeway, to see the singularly pictur- 
esque ruins of Dunluce Castle. 

“This celebrated castle was built upon a bold, 
abrupt rock, projecting somewhat into the sea, 
and entirely isolated from the main land, and 
scarcely large enough for the foundation of the 
huge superstructure, whose walls are in some 
places only a continuation of the perpendicular 
sides of the rocks which rises out of the sea 
more than 100 feet, and against whose immova- 
ble base the furious surges of the Northern 
Ocean dash themselves in vain. The only access 
to the castle is over a wall of inches wide, 
which is built upon the arch, sprung across the 
chasm between the rock and the shore. And it 
is over this that the visitor must pass at a giddy 
height. The walls are yet quite entire in many 
parts, and several apartments, the flooring and 
steps of which was of stone, can be visited, but 
not these floored with wood. Indeed, one win- 
dow lintel is all that I saw of wood which had 
survived the general decay of that perishable 
substance. 

“There is one small chamber, said to be under 





the care of a banchee, or fairy, called Man Rog. 
who sweeps the room regylarly every night— 
Our road-book says, ‘this fiction originated in 
the fact that the floor does always seem as if ‘ust 
swept, an appearance caused, no doubt, by the 
wind, which rushes through this, as well as other 
apartments of the building.’ But Man Roe had 
been very remiss the night before our visit, or 
we had come too early, for the room was any 
thing but clean; it having become the haunt of 
unclean birds. Beneath the centre of this huge 
rock is a vast cavern, passing through it, from 
the water to the recess or chasm between the 
rock and the sure, which is somewhat higher 
than the water. Whether this was formed by 
nature or by art, it is impossible to say; butit 
furnishes a very easy communication with the 
ocean, should all intercourse with the land be 
cut off. This passage, about 25 feet high and 20 
wide, forms a singular feature in this striking 
ruin. 

—_ ge 

ORIGINAL. 

SONG OF DEATH. 

Tue servant of heaven, but the monarch of earth, 
The death of creation is that of my birth, 
My office eternal, extensive my sway, 
Despotic I rule o’er the creatures of clay. 
From the moment the embryo wakens to life. 
Its footsteps untutor’d with perils and rife, 
And often while fresh from the hand of its God, 
The blossom of infancy falls at my nod. 


The vigor of youth is but impotence found, 

When my influence, baneful, is scatter’d around; 
And of manhood the strength can no longer avail 
When I, the destroyer, his vitals assail. 

No pity 1s spent on the weakness of age, 

But remorseless he’s hurried from life’s transient stage; 
And beauty. which often min’s destiny sways, 

In my breast not a moment’s compunction can raise. 
The proud and the humble, the lord and the slave, 

I level alike in the realms of the grave; 

None my grasp can elude nor my Visit postpone, 

In the peasant’s rude hut or the monarch’s high threne. 
By ministers mighty my mandates are sped, 

And legions are called to repose with the dead; 

War ushers them forth, and slaughter and strife, 

Or pestilence closes the portals of Jife; 

Or should earth exult in the blessings of peace, 

And the sad desolation of pestilence cease, 

A messenger’s found to perform my decrees, 

Less dreaded, though not less destructive than these: 
Intemperance proves an insidious foe, 

By whose agency, mortals with speed are laid low; 
They dream not the cup whieh so oft they have fill’ 
!s poison, a demon of death has distilled. 

Shun thy vices, oh man! let all discord subside, 
And war be dethron’d with ambition and pride: 

To conquer disease, let but temperance reign, 

And health and contentment shal] flourish again. 
Unappall’d by the gloom to my nature allied, 

Then life toward its close shall more tranquilly glide, 
And when to a wearisome length it attains, 


As the last friendly refuge, my succour remains. 
HAROLD. 
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LITHOGRAPHY. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 


Lithography is the art of printing or taking 
impressions from stone. 

it was invented by Alois Senefelder,at Mu- 
nich, about the year 1796. 

The father of Senefelder was an actor. It was 
his intention to have educated his son for the 
profession of the law; but this did not suit his 
taste; and after his father’s death, he attached 
himself to the theatre, and became an author. 
He was reduced in his cicumstances; and being 
in search of some cheap way by which he might 

rint his own works, he accidentally made the 
important discovery of this art. 

jis mother requested him one day te make 
outa bill for washing clothes; and not having 
paper at hand, he wrote the list of articles on a 
stone which ne hed prepared for the purpose of 
etching. Some time after, when he was about to 
erase the writing, the thought occurred to him, 
that by preparing the stone with aqua fortis, and 
applying printer’s ink to it, it might be possible 
totake impressions from it as from wood engrav- 
ings. He tried this and several subsequent ex- 
periments, and the result was the art of Lithog- 
raphy. 

Senefelder at first made his discovery a secret; 
but in 1799, the king of Bavaria gave him an ex- 
clusive privilege to practice his new art for fif- 
teen years, after which he made no exertions to 
keep a knowledge of it from the world. 

The art was introduced into England about 
the year 1802, and into France in 1807, by M. 
Andre, a musical composer, who disposed of the 
secret to all who would purchase it fora given 
sum. His first attempts, however, at printing, 
were rather unsuccessful. 

Count Lastyrie distinguished himself by his 
exertions to advance the art. He visited Ger- 
many for the purpose of acquiring information, 
and while rey engaged a Mr. Engleman 
tostudy the art at Munich; after which, in con- 
junction with several other gentlemen, he set up 
a lithographic establishment in Germany. 

{n 1816, Mr. Engleman opened a printing es- 
tablishment in Paris, where he soon had six 
presses in operation. The art now assumed a 
considerable degree of importance; artists of 
ingenuity turned their attentionto it and daily 
improvements were made. 

Lithography was first successfully practiced 
in America by Mr. William Pendleton, about 
the year 1924. 

_ The stones are prepared for drawing by hav- 
ing their surfaces made smooth and uniform. 

‘he lines are drawn by the artist with a compo- 
‘ition made of tallow, wax, shellac, common 
‘ap, and lamp-black, the usual proportions of 
which are—tallow,20z.; shellac, 1 oz.; soap, 14 
%.; and lamp-black, 14 oz. This compo- 
‘ition, when undiluted, is formed into small rolls, 
and receives the name of crayon or grapic chalk. 
—When diluted with water, it is called litho- 
graphic ink, and in this form it is applied to the 
‘tone by means of steel pens or camel’s hair 
pencils, 

Drawings executed with the pen are the 
most durable, and eae more impressions 
can be taken from them, than those excuted by 
Means of the chalk. 
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It requires a good deal of skill in an artist to 
make a fine drawing on stone. The subject may 
be traced on the stone with red chalk or a lead 
pencil, but it must be done very lightly. When 
drawing, the artist must vary the pressure of the 
hand according to the tint which he wishes to 
obtain; or he may obtain any gradation of tints 
by varying the thickness of the lines or the dis- 
tance at which they are placed from each other. 
A scraper is used to erase all errors and to 
procure lights. 

When a drawing is finished, it is carried to the 
printer, who pours upon the stone diluted nitric 
acid, which produces a chemical change upon 
its surface, and discharges the alkali of the soap 
which enters into the composition of the crayon 
and ink. This process is called etching. 

The stone is then covered with a solution of 
gum arabic, which fills up the pores, and prevents 
the ink from spreading. 

Previous to printing, the stone is wet with 
water, which is absorbed by every part of it ex- 
cept that whichhas been touched by the composi- 
tion, for grease will not unite with water, while 
all calcareous stones possess the property of 
imbibing fluids, except they be protected by oily 
substances. 

A roller is now charged with printing ink, 
and being made to pass over the stone, the ink 
readly adheres to the greasy lines of the drawing, 
but does not to those parts covered with water.— 
The impressions are obtained in the same way 
as those from engravings.—After each impres- 
sion, it is necessary to wet the stone and apply 
the roller charged with ink. 

It will be seen that the process of obtaining 
prints by lithographic engravings, is much less 
mechanical than any other mode, for it is found- 
ed upon a judicious application of chemical prin- 
ciples. The printers’ ink being oily, readly unites 
with the oily composition which has been applied 
to the stone in drawing, while neither will unite 
with the water. These.are the general princi- 
ples upon which the art is founded. 

The number of impressions which can be 
taken from one lithographic drawing, when exe- 
cuted with the crayon, may vary from 500 to 
1500, according to the fineness of the tints. 

The art of lithography possesses many advan- 
tages over that of engraving. An engraving 
must be a copy, but a drawing on stone may 
receive many fine tuuches from the hand and 
skill of the artist. An impression from a copper 
platecan be transferred to stone by pressure, 
and then be printed in the same manner as if it 
had been originally drawn an stone. The pro- 
cess of transferring an engraving to sione is ex- 
tremely simple. The engraving most be laid 
with its surface upon water, until it becomes 
thoroughly wet, when it is taken and applied to 
the surface of the stone, which has been pre- 
pared in the usual manner An equal pressure 
is now made by means of a roller, till the ink 
leaves the paper and adheres to the stone. | 

The'cheapness of lithographic prints brings 
them within the reach of all classes of society, 
and the works of authors which require embel- 
lishment, are by this art reduced in price. 


—_g>——_—_ 
The friendship of some men is quite Briarean. . They 
have a hundred hands. 
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Written for the Casket. 
THE MUSHROOM. 


A gentle eveningshower had poured a refresh- 
ing draught into the cup of every languid flow- 
er, and tipped the leaf, and strung the stem with 
drops like pearl and crystal,so that, when the 
first beams of the morning sun glared down upon 
the gay parterre, it seemed, as in a moment, lit 
up by myriads of diamonds, each blazing and 
bickering for fear of being outshone by some of 
its bright companions. 

The flowers, thus enlivened and decked out 
with jewels, were lavishing their odors on 
the zephyrs that caressed them ; and leoked light 
and joyous as if they had never seen one of their 
fair company cut down, or known that the de- 
stroyer could come among thern. They seemed 
as if, hailing this as the day of their creation, 
they wereexalting in their new-found existence; 
and by gracefully waving and nodding, appear- 
ed to have just finisheda dance to the music of 
the morning stars. 

But, in the midst of their rejoicing, their atten- 
tion was suddenly arrested and drawn towards 
the border of their territory, by a grave, and 
timid looking stranger, who seemed awe-struck 
at their presence, and was fearfully crouching 
beneath the garden wall. This was an humble 
Mushroom, who, alarmed, and confused, at find- 
ing herself shot up at once, from nothingness in- 
to a scene so new and beautiful, and conscious of 
her own uncomely form, wasshrinking, as if im- 
ploring the earth whence she had just issued, to 
take her back from the gaze and glare of her 
pitiless beholders. 

The effect which our little Quaker dressed 
foreigner’s presence in the garden made on the 
floral tribe, was shown in ways as various as their 
names and hues: though all agreed in denying 
her a kindred claim; and, declaring that she was 
not a child of theircommon mother Nature, re- 
fused her a birthright among them. For this, 
the pati-nt Mushroom would not contend. Alike 
aware of her own experience and weakness, and 
of the self sufficiency of the flowers, whose vani- 
ty had blinded them beyond conviction, she felt, 
that their pride could only be overcome by that 
meekness which is in itself invincible, where ru- 
der arms would only bring destruction upon their 
employer. She therefore kept her balance, and 
stood in her place ; ‘bearing without complaint, 
the abuse and contempt of all her gay scorners; 
while some of them blushed with indignation, 
and sent out their thorns from the stem, as a 
sign of their power—some looked pale with the 
shock she had given them—some showed that 
their hearts were incased in gold, and others 
were careful to display their purple’ robes, as. 
badges of their royalty. The Mushroom did not 
enyy them for their gay colours, or fair exterior. 
She felt, that with all this, there were signs, too, 
of hidden sorrow! for a tear would now and then, 
steal out from among the petals of the brightest 
of them, which, connected with their vain looks, 
filled her with pity. Yet she did not address 
them, feeling that the most tender sympathy, and 
the greatest kindness coming gratuitously from 
one like herself, were only a wasted offering. 
But, as an humble, isolated thing, who had none 
to commune with, or to understand the unculti- 











369 THE MUSHROOM—REMEMBRANCES. 


vated expressions which she might utter in her 
native tongue, she thus soliloquized. 

“O why did nature bring me thus to light, 

A thing unfit for use, unfit for sight; 

Less like her work, than like a piece from art. 

Whirled out and trimmed exact in every part; 

Unlike the graceful shrub, and flexile vine, 

Nor branch, nor leaf, nor bud, nor fruit are mine! 

No beauteous flowers will crown my humble head— 

No balmy odours on the air I shed. 

But here I’m stationed, in my sober suit, 

With only top and stem—I’ve scarce a root ; 

Alike uncertain of my birth and end, 

I know not whence | came, or where I tend. 

Yet I will wait.and trust ; and ne’er presume 

To question justice—I, a frail Mushroom ! 
She had scarce ceased speaking, when the lord 
of the grounds sent his servant into the garden, 
who, erg by the flowers, approached her as 
the object of his errand, and thus addressed her. 

** Because thy worth, of which thou art thyself 
so unconscious, is of a more durable excellence 
then that of beauty, which flourisheth an hour 
and then withereth away, I am commissioned by 
my master to take thee into his mansion. These 
light daughters of vanity will, ere night, be shat- 
tered, and be in pale fragments on the earth,* 
to be trodden under foot ; or be tossed about, the 
faded playthings of the wind. But thou hasta 
precious essence, which I shall seperate from 
the grosser particles, in a fine fluid, and care- 
fully preserve it in a silver phial. It will be of- 
ten brought,to my master’s table; and its rare 
and savory qualities will heighten the delight of 
his repast, and those of the guests who shall sit 
around his board.” 


——— 
REMEMBRANCES. 


I remember, I remember.--Tuomas Hoop. 
May no wolf how!, no screech-ow] str 
A-wing about thy sepulchre ; ; 

No boisterous winds or storms come hither 
Fo starve or wither 
Thy soft, sweet earth. But like a spring, 
Love keep it ever flourishing. Henaicx. 
I remember, [ remember, 
The church-yard still and lone, 
And the grave of the loved one resting there, 
And the white sepulchre stone. 
The ring she gave, and the lock of hair, 
And the glance of her glazed eye; 
And the press of her palid lip to mine, 
And her last, low, fainting sigh. 
1 remember, I remember, 
The bearers’ moving slow ; 
And the coffin borne on the pall hung bier, 
And the mourner’s depth of woe. 


The open grave, and the gathering round, 
Of the kindred of the dead; 

And the rattling soundof the falling earth, 
And the tears in silence shed. 


I remember, I remember, 
The hour when first we met, 
And the sweet, low voice, which answered me, 
Rings in my memory yet. 
The lonely walk, by the clear brook side, 
And the song in the shady grove ; 
"Fhe garland which I wove for her, 
And the vows of our plighted Love. | OSCAR. 
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CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL—HARPER’S FERRY. 


INTERIOR OF THE CATHOLIC CATHE= 
DRAL, BALTIMORE. 


This building was commenced in 1800, and 
completed as far as it now is, in 1821. Its out- 
wae length, including the portico, (not yet 
erected) 1s 190 feet; its width, including the 
arms of the cross, 1s 177 feet; and its height 
from the floor.of the nave to the summit of the 
cross which strmounts the dome, is 127 feet.— 
{ts style and decorations are of the Grecian Io- 
nic order, and it is remarkable throughout for 
the chaste simplicity of its design and the beau- 
tiful proportion of all its parts. 

From the intersection of the arms with the 
body of the cross, and supported by pillars of 
corresponding size and form, springs a great 
domeof 207 feet in circumference, internally, 
and 231, externally. Circular caissons orna- 
mented with rosettes, and decreasing as they 
approach the vertex, relieve the sameness of the 
internal surface of the dome, and terminate at 
the opening in the centre of 72 feet in circumfe- 
rence. sane this is the external dome, ‘in 
which the windows are so arranged, that while 
a flood of light gushes through the opening, the 





means of its introduction are not seen from be- | 
low. Between each of the supports of the prin- | 


cipal dome, springs an eliptical arch, that at the | 


head of the cross forming the outer line of a 
smaller dome, which, supported by six lonic pil- 
lars, covers the grand altar; the triangular spa- 
ces between the circle and the square external 
wall behind the recess of the grand altar being 
used as vestry rooms, sacristry, &c. The lett 
arch beneath the grand-dome runs back to the 
extremity of that arm of the cross; covers the 
organ gallery, which rests on an Ionic colonnade, 
and which contains an organ by far the largest 
in the United States—it has 6000 pipes and 30 
stops. The opposite arch contains two galleries 
one above the other, the lower being supported 
ina similar manner—circular stone stair cases 
lead from this part of the church to the galleries. 
On either side of the grand altar is a large niche, 
in which are marble altars for the usual pur- 
poses of worship; the whole contained within a 
mahogany railing extending the whole width of 
the church. 

Turning now from the altar, and proceeding 
from the principal entrance, we find three divi- 
sions opening from the grand dome, the princi- 
we one is covered by two succeeding domes, a 
arger and a smaller, and supported by pillars 
similar to these of the great dome—from these 
domes, arches open upon the side aisles forming 
groied arches, beneath which are the six large 
windows, (16 feet by 6,) three on either side, 
Which light this part of the building. Over the 
principal entrance is a gallery for people of co- 
our, supported by five Ionic columns, corres- 
ponding with those which surround the niche of 
the great altar at the other extremity of the 
church, and the perspective of the side aisles is 
terminated by the two pictures; that on the 
right is the descent from the cross, painted by 
Paulin Guérin; the scene it represents is most 
interesting and awful—it is a present of Louis 
XVI. to the Archbishop—and that on the left, 
represents St. Louis burying his officers and sol- 
ters slain before Tunis. St. Louis could find 
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no one to bury them for fear of contagion; but 
that heroic prince could not bear to see the bo- 
dies of so many brave men exposed to be devour- 
ed by Hyznas and birds of prey. To encourage 
his army, he began the work of charity, accom- 
panied by his arm bearer and chaplain. He is 
represented holding the corpse of an officer, his 
relation, which he lays down in a rude grave 
made in the sand. This valuable painting is by 
the celebrated Steuben—Charles X. King of 
France, presented it to the Cathedral. 

The coup d’ceil from the main entrance look- 
ing towards the grand altar, is beautiful and im- 
pressive; the continuing arches and domes are 
all seen from the spot, gradually receding, until 
lost in the great dome which covers the centre 
of the cross, beyond which the grand altar with 
all its panoply seems lessened by the distance. 

This splendid building was designed by that 
distinguished architect and mathematician, H. 
B. Latrobe, and built under nis superintendence. 

—_—<j—__—. 
HARPER’S FERRY, VIRGINIA. 


Harper’s Ferry is a fast thriving village in 
Jefferson county, Virginia, at the junction of the 
Shenandoah with the Potomac. Itis eight miles 
E. N. E. of Charleston, and sixty-five W.N.W. 
of Washington. The celebrated passage of the 
Potomac, at this place, is an object truly grand 
and magnificent. It is noticed by Mr. Jefferson 
in the following words:—You stand on a very 
high point of land. On your right comes up the 
Shenagdoah, having ranged along the foot of the 
mountain a hundred miles, to seek a vent. On 
your left approaches the Potomac, in quest of a 
passage also. In the moment of their junction 
they rush together against the mountain, rend it 
asunder, and pass off tothe sea. The first glare 
of this scene hurries our senses into the opinion 
that this earth has been created in time, that the 
mountains were formed first, that the rivers be- 
gan to flow afterwards, that in this place parti- 
cularly, they have been damned up by the Blue 
Ridge of Mountains, and have formed an ocean 
which filled the whole valley; that continuing to 
rise they, have at length broken over this spot, 
and have torn the mountain dowr. from its sum- 
mit toits base. 

The piles of rocks on each hand, but particu- 
larly on the Shenandoah, the evident marks of 
their disrupture and avulsion from their beds, by 
thé most powerful agents:of nature, corroborate 
thisimpression. But the.distant finishing which 
nature has given to the picture, is of very diffe- 
rent character. It is a truecontrast to the fore- 
ground. It is as placid and delightful, as that is 
wild and impetuous. For the mountain being 
cleft asunder, she represents to your eye through 
the cleft, a small catch of smooth blue horizon, 
at an infinite distance in the plain, inviting you, 
as it were, from the*riot and tumult roarin 
around, to pass through the breach aad partici- 
pate of the calm below. 

Here the eye ultimately composes itself, and 
that way too the road happens accidentally to 
lead. You cross the Potomac above the junc- 
tion, pass along its side through the base of the 
mountain for three miles, its terrible precipices 
hanging in fragments over you, threatening ‘in- 
stant destruction. This scene is worth a voyage 
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across the Atlantic; yet here, as in the neigh- 
borhood of the Natural Bridge, are people who 
have passed their lives within half a dozen 
miles, and have never been to survey these 
monuments of a war between rivers and moun- 
tains, which must have shaken the earth itself to 
its centre. 
———— 
Written for the Casket. 
THE SWEET-BRIAR ROSE. 
Vhe sweet-briar climbs the ruined wall— 
And in the lonely glen, 
It rears its rustic coronal, 
Far from the haunts of men. 


if by the way-side path it biooms, 
Oft passed by busy feet; 

Yet, in the lonely place of tombs, 
It grows as fair and sweet. 


No fostering care, no cultural art, 
Sustains the sweet wila rose; 
Like true affection in the heart, 
In native strength it grows. 
—<p>———_ 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
Nature, in this section of country, presents a 
much grander appearance than she does on the 


H. M. 


portaen, a deeper and richer dashof poetry, and 
1er attire, though less symmetrical, is more 


opulent in colour and magnificent in drapery. | 


Being free from the haze of the ocean and other 
large bodies of water, the atmosphere is more 
pellucid than along the Atlantic border; hence 
the blue of the heavens is purer and deeper, and 
their arch loftier and of wider compass to the 
eye. The climate is more uniform,and the 
weather less changeable, than in the Atlantic 
states. The cold in winter, is however, intense. 
in Shelbyville, Tenn. the thermometer sunk, 
last winter, to 19 deg. below zero. 

The equinoxial gales occur rather irregular- 
ly, but destructive tornadoes are common. They 
sometimes sweep along, in narrow veins, with a 
force that prostrates forests, and demolishes the 
works of art like chaff. 

The rivers,of the west are much superior to 
those of the Atlantic states. They are subject, 
in particular ees: in the spring, to sudden and 
extensive freshets,inundating all the low grounds, 
sometimes to the width of miles; uprooting trees, 
removing away whole acres of soil, and piling 
them up at a distance, in majestic confusion. 
Sometimes they cover their shores, to a great 
depth and distance, with sand or rich vegetable 
mould, ard again wash them away, leaving their 
beds haggard and bare. They frequently form 
for themselves, new channels, converting their 
old ones into stagnant pools, or waterless canals. 

The trees of the west have no,equals in size, 
and in extent and magnificence, the forests are 
unrivalled. The landscape, whether viewed un- 
der the blossom of spring, the leafy luxuriance 
of summer, or the variegated and splendid gar- 
niture of autumn, is unmatched in beauty. Ve- 
getation of all kinds, is vigorous and luxuriant, 
particularly in the case of alluvial soils, which 
are hereso abundant. Some of the trees, espe- 
cially the sycamores, could they be transported 
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entire to the Atlantic cities, would be visited as 
objects of wonder. Oneis standing on the banks 
of the Ohio, which is seventy-two feet in circum. 
ference. Grape vines also flourish to an extra- 
ordinary degree—some of them measure feity- 
five inches in circumference. The rapid growth 
of timber, detracts somewhat from its value, by 
rendering it more perishable. As fire wood,a 
cord of Atlantic hickory, is equal to a cord and 
a half of the best wood of the west. 

The Reviewer’s description of the western 
prairies, is so beautiful and poetic, that we ex- 
tract it without modification. 

** Another sort of landscape, not so picturesque 
and romantic, at least not so bold in its outline, 
and so diversified in its features, yet scarcely 
less delightful to the eye, is formed by the great 
western prairies. To communicate to readers 
who have never seen them, a just conception of 
those resplendent and illimitable flats, on whose 
distant borders the arch of the heavens seems to 
rest,is impossible. But the attempt, however 
hopeless, may be made. Letus fancy ourselves, 
then, in the midst of one of them, ina clear sum- 
mer day, when vegetation is inits prime. Above, 
is the blue sky; radiant with the sun, and, on 
every side, the eye reposes on an ocean of blos- 
soms, gorgeous in colour, delicious in fragrance, 
and, for aught that is discoverable, without a 
shore. Is itcalm? The surface is unruffled, and 
all is still and silent, as if nature were at rest. 
Does a breeze spring up? Every thing is in mo- 
tion; and the living sea around us, thrown into 
easy and graceful fluctuations, presents a suc- 
cession of fleeting pictures, which seem to chase 
each other in sport, and, varying at the pleasure 
of the capricious wind, fascinate the eye with 
their ever changing forms. There is one plant 
in particular, the product of some of the prairies, 
which, when in abundance and perfection, con- 
stitutes one of the richest ornaments of the land- 
scape. It is the wild heliotrope, with large flow- 
ers of gold and bronze. Its growth is lofty, and 
thousands of acres are, at times, so densely 
covered by it, that other plants are scarcely vis- 
ible. Like all its congeners, it inclines toward 
the sun, the circumstance from which it derives 
its name. An entire wilderness of so splendid a 
pramctieg. thus bowing in homage to its parent 
uminary, and gracefully following him as he 
moves along his path, forms a pageant, not only 
of great beauty, but eloquent in expression, an 
rich inmoral suggestion. ‘To those who delight 
in such scenes, the sight of it is worth a journey 
to the west.” 

The climate of the valley is salubrious, except 
along the low tracts, which border the rivers and 
smaller streams. The.hill country is generally 
as healthy as other parts of the United States. 
Children are vigorous and sprightly and ap- 
proach maturity with unusualraptdity.  . 

We should be pleased to extend our notice of 
this article, but for the present are obliged to 
defer doing so, lest we encroach too much upoa 
our columns. 

——<j-————- 

There is a vigilance of observation and aecu- 
racy of distinction which books and precepts 
cannot confer; from this almost all original an 
native excellence proceeds. 
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From the Saturday Eve ung Post. 
The Evits of Sensibility. 
“This moment well repays past hours of sorrow, 
And { tear no more mistortune, since 


Thy love is mine!” Rosa. 


Caroline, the heroine of my tale, possessed a 
most lively and fertile imagination, and a heart 
as warm as asummer’s sun. ‘Too independent 
herself to feign a kindness which she did not 
deeply feel, she scorned to suspect the protesta- 
tions of others. Consequently, her manners 
were characterised by frankness and simplicity. 
She was not remarkable for beauty of person; 
yet her intelligent features, illummed by the 
rays of a well cultivated mind, combined with 
her graceful and unaffected movements, could 
not fail to interest and command the admiration 
of every beholder. 

To the warmth and ardor of her feelings, to- 
gether with a private education, and I may add 
too, a constant perusal of novels and romances, 
is to be attributed the existence of that excessive 
sensibility, which proved the source of so much 
misery to herself and those with whom she was 
most nearly and dearly connected. 

Her ignorance of the polite world, into which 
she was ushered at the early and eventful age of 
sixteen, led her into some singularities of man- 
her, which by the male sex, were regarded only 
a somany arguments in her favor, inasmuch 
as they testified more to the purity and innocence 
of her heart than to any other principle: while 
the female part of her acquaintance refused to 
attribute them to aught but the most heartless 
and artful coquetry. Of this fact, too, their envy, 
but ill disguised under the form of railery, did 
hot long permit her to remain in ignorance. 

_ Although conscious of no known or intended 
impropriety, shocked by their implied reproach, 
she attempted, but in vain, to conform more to 
the opinions of others. Her natural disposition, 
too ardent to admit of a medium, appeared to 
ave passed some deathly ordeal; for tothe world 
she was an altered being. The fear of offending, 
orof being again misunderstood, had transformed 
her from the most lively and playful of human 
Creatures to the most timid and reserved; and 
pnaly she became the most dejected and melan- 
choly, 

_Her young heart, expanding with warm and 
enerous emotions, like the first blossoms of an 
‘arly spring, had been nipped in the bud; and 
ut for the kindly feelings of one object, her 
blighted sensibilities would doubtless have sought 
0 the shades of the cloister a haven for the 
eek of all earthly solicitude. 

' out Caroline loved, and was most ardently 
“oved by the object of her affections. Mr. 
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taht utintance loved her, for those excellent 
P or of the mind and heart, which seemed 
Bis calculated to render him happy. The 
‘tson of Mr. M—— was attractive,—his mind 
wy as disposition amiable; but most and 
a of a he possessed that energy and deci- 
tl Character, so admirable in man and so 
(: ed by woman, 
nite of her own timidity, it is to this 

‘0 man that woman trusts, as to a superior 
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ad at first admired, but upon more inti- | 
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being, for aid and support in the performance of 
all the important duties of life. Ungrateful man! 
how seldom he studies to merit that anxious so- 
licitude felt by woman for his esteem. Every 
act of her life, from youth to old age, is per- 
formed with a view to the attainment of this 
object: and nothing that she undertakes, how- 
ever trivial or arduous, is finished till sanctioned 
by his approbation. Ifthis be unkindly or thought- 
lessly withheld, her efforts are lessened, and she 
becomes still for want of an impulse. 

But to to my tale-—Caroline became the happy 
wife of——, and oft while leaning on the arm of 
her husband, her grateful heart turned to the 
recollections of those bitter moments, when cha- 
grin and disappointment had almost tempted her 
to retire from the world, alone and in disgust.— 
Now she had escaped its wiles and snares, but 
how much more happily! Whenever the con- 
versation turned on this subject, the poignancy of 
Caroline’s feelings,at having innocently incurr- 
ed censure, led M—— to moralize on the bad ef- 
fects of their too frequent indulgence. But the 
srarety of his remarks served for little more 
than to bring from Caroline a declaration of the 
impossibility of ever again experiencing the 
agonizing sensations of her youth. 

‘| am married now; youand my home are my 
world. As long as I retain your affection and 
confidence, {am happy; while possessing them 
no earthly calamity can befall me.” 

Here a delighted smile from M—— never failed 
to convey the welcome intelligence that she 
should never be without those requisites while he 
lived. “But then you know I may die.” 

“And then,” interrupted Caroline, ‘‘I shall die 
too; and therefore I insist upon it I shall never 
need all this manly fortitude that you are so 
anxious to obtain.” Here Mr. would pro- 
nounce her incorrigible, but she added—*We 
are happy now, and heaven grant that we may 
remain so.” 

Three years ilew swiftly by, but making in 
their rapid course no changein the circumstances 
of the Boppy pair, except that they had become 
parents. Now. however, they were doomed to 
experience all the anguish attendant on the ill- 
ness and death of an only darling child. As is 
often the case with infants, the babe lingered 
through the most excruciating sufferings, until 
nature sunk exhausted into her last sleep. And 
who that has sat by the death bed of helpless in- 
fancy, has not been almost tempted to exclaim, 
“truly the sins of the fathers appear to be visited 
on the children.” 

Caroline had lost her parents betore her re- 
collection, and although she had oft let fall the 
sympathetic tear for the misfortunes of a friend, 
yet death had never visited her so nearly before; 
and as might be expected, he found her unpre- 
pared. M- endeavored, by earefully con- 
cealing his own emotions, to control in a measure 
those of his wife, but in vain; her feelings were 
too ardent to be restrained: and hoping that 
time at least would heal the wounds, which he 











appeared to have no power to alleviate, he ceased * 


to address her on the subject. Alas for Caroline! 
—from the moment of her infant’s death she had 
felt that the only effectual remedy for her woes 
would be in the sympathies of M——: they had 
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rejoiced alike at the birth of the child, then why 
not mourn together its untimely death? How was 
it? M-——-, who had ever entered into her views 
and feelings, now in this heartrending trial had, 
in calmness and composure, left her to mourn 
alone. 

Days ot weeping were followed by nights of 
tearless agony. ‘The real motives for his con- 
duct never passed her vision; she could come to 
but one conclusion, and that fraught with end- 
less misery to herself: M—— certainly had 
ceased to love her!—Mistaken conception! 

Conscious of the integrity of his motives, 
M—— had never thought of the painful suspi- 
cions that were distracting the mind of his_be- 
loved, or he would gladly have removed them. 

It will be easily believed that Caroline’s sor- 
row for the loss of her child was soon supplanted 
by that for the supposed loss of her husband’s 
affections. She still loved devotedly: but the 
settled gloom of her once happy countenance, 
together with her declining health, too plainly 
told that her peace was gone, and her heart 
near breaking. Meanwhile M—— suffered 
deep:y. He could not now believe, except 
against the evidence of his reason, that the ori- 
ginal cause of Caroline’s sorrow still continued 
to absorb all her faculties; for since then she had 
again become a mother, and although it seemed 
in one sense to be an accession to her happiness, 

et it evidently bad no appearance of diminish- 
ing her misery. Loving too devotedly to suspect 
the real cause of her affliction, and forbidden by 
every look which he received to think that 
Caroline’s affection had fora moment ceased, 
M-—— felt himself involved in a labyrinth of 
doubts and difficulties. 

About this time a change of scene and air 
were recommended. But alas! whoever travel- 
led for peace of mind, and found it? Al- 
though the journey had some little effect on Ca- 
roline’s system, yet to the ever watchful eye of 
her husband, the foundation of her illness ap- 
peared unshaken. And now it would be difficult 
to tell who wasin reality the most wretched. As 
for Caroline, she saw, or thought she saw, in 
M——’s dejected countenance, nothing but the 
confirmation of her worst fears. It could not be 


—— their dear little babe, for he hadj| I 


often chid her for her extravagance of grief.— 
Her suspicions could not render him melancholy, 
for she had never given him the-least hint of 
their import. It could be occasioned by nothing 
but indifference for her. Oh, thought she, that 
I were in the grave, where my presence could 
never disturb him more! Oh, that I had died 
when possessed of his love, that it might have 
cheered my last moments. Then he might have 
cherished my memory: but now I have forfeited 
his esteem, and no tear of affection shall moisten 
my grave. And what have I done to invoke on 
my unfortunate head this unparalleled wretched- 
ness? But here, conscious of no sentiment for 
her. husband but the purest affection, and the 
most earnest desire to promote his happiness, 
Caroline paused for a reply. 

In this state of feeling, they were seated 
by their parlor fire, when the conversation 
chanced to turn upon some pecuniary losses 
which M—— had lately experienced. Caroline 
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endeavored to cheer her husband’s heart, by 
expressing a hope that when the matter came to 
be investigated, the loss would be more triflin 
than they then supposed. With a heavy sigh 
M—— replied— 

“It does not affect me. It matters not to me. 
Hitherto I have lived but for one object—that of 
procuring your happiness, and thereby securing 
my own. ‘But failing in this I have now nothing 
to hope or to fear. Fate can have no ills in 
store for me; she is already exhausted. Come 
what may, I cannot feel it.” 

Ere the words escaped his lips Caroline fell 
lifeless to the floor. Like lightning, which at 
the moment that it saves the traveller by its 
flash from the yawning the precipice from which 
he is about to leap, prostrates him to the earth 
with terror, his words had imparted a sudden 
ray of light which at once presented to her ter- 
rified imagination the evils she had provoked. 
Her feeble frame sunk beneath the shock, and 
it was with difficulty that animation was restored. 
When Caroline again opened her eyes, M— 
stood beside her with a countenance of the most 
anxious concern. She extended her arms, with 
the smile that was wont, in days of peace, to play 
upon her lips. M—— felt happy, he scarce knew 
why. They-had not spoken, but the fervor of 
the embrace, and the throbbing of her delighted 
heart, could not fail to convince him that she was 
happy too. 

“Oh M——, what have I not suffered? | 
thought that you had ceased to love. And have 
you too felt that you had nothing left for which 
to live?” ; 

Here followed a long train of explanations, 
which it is not necessary to repeat, as the reader 
is already acquainted with the feelings which 
agitated Caroline’s unhappy bosom. M— 
heard them all with an aching heart, for he 
could not but attribute all this misery to her ex- 
cessive sensibility. 

* Ah, my Caroline, had you mourned more ra- 
tionally at first, we should then indeed have wept 
together. But your reason, overpowered by your 
feelings, and your mind almost destroyed by their 
constant indulgence, you became incapable of 
judging any thing justly. The very course whic 
adopted from love and affection, your weak- 
ness Jed you to consider a3 so many proofs of ne- 

lect.” ; 
, She acknowleged her error, and determin 
ed for the future to discard that sickly sensibility, 
so much decried by writers of judgment, and yet 
so unjustly exalted in most fictitious works, av 
which, when indulged beyond a certain extent, 
fails not to debilitate the mind and renderit unit 
to estimate or enjoy with zest the sober realities 
of life. 

M—— and Caroline were once more happy! 
each other’s society, and the latter often takes 
occasion to admire in M—— the patience 20 
fortitude which enabled him to endure withouta 
murmur her long continued want of cheer 8 
ness. “Indeed,” she adds, “it is a new traitl 

our character which | was not aware of a 
hey both conclude, however, that had par 
loved each other less, their peace of mind me 
have been forever destroyed before an ern. 
tion took place, dane 
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Written for the Casket. 
SONNET. 
A pensive gioom o’ershrouds the gayest heart, 
‘lo see the dead in mute oblivion sleep; 
To see the tear of unfeigned sorrow start, 
From laughing eyes, unused to sigh or weep. 


thn asin I a salle 


To see the phrenzied mother, to her breast 
f Her first-born’s corse in bitter anguish place, 


3 And have no tender, answering kiss impressed 
4 By cherub lips upon her pallid face. 
e The withering puleness of the placid cheek 
When death hath placed his icy finger there, 
ll The sightless eye, the shroud and coffin speak 
ut More eloquent than words—proud man, prepare. 
4 AVON BARD. 
} _—_ 
n LAURA. 
: On Sunday in the Holy week, at the time of 
j. fag Matins, Petrarch beheld at the church of the 
d monastery of St. Clair, in Avignon, a young lady 
d. whose charms absorbed and captivated his at- 
af tention. She was dressed in green, and her robe 
st was embroidered with violets. Her face, her 
th air, her gait, seemed somewhat more than mor- 
Ly tal Her person was delicate, her eyes tender 
a and rcveh macy and her eyebrows black as ebo- 
of ny. Golden locks waved over her shoulders, 
od which were whiter than snow; her ringlets were 
ne interwoven with the fingers of love. Her neck 
was finely formed, and her complexion, which 
I art would vainly attempt to imitate, animated by 
ve the tints of nature. When she opened her mouth, 
ch you perceived the beauty of pearls, and the 
sweets of roses. She was fullof graces. Nothing 
ns, was so soft as her looks, so modest as her car- 
fer riage, so touching as the sound of her voice.— 
ich An air of gaiety and tenderness breathed around 
bails her, but so pure and happily tempered, as to in- 
he spire every beholder with the sentiments of vir- 
PX: tue, for she was chaste as the ary dew-drop 
ofthe morn. Such was the amiable Laura! 
ra- This lady, to whom the genius of Petrarch has 
ep given immortal celebrity, appears to have been 
our the daughter of Andibert de Noves, a chevalier. 


Her family held the first rank at Noves, a town 
of Provence, two leagues from Avignon. Laura 
possessed a house in that city, where she passed 
apartof the year. Her father had left her a 
handsome dawry, to be given to her on her mar- 
nage, which took place when she was very 
young, (through the authority and influence of 
er mother), with Hugues de Sade, whose family 
Was originally of Avignon, where they held the 
irst offices. It was not till after marriage, that 
etrarch beheld her; and hence the severity 
with which she regarded his passion. While Pe- 
rarchconcealed in his bosom the love with which 
aura had inspired him, he owns that she treat- 
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py in ed him with kindness; but when she discovered 
akes le State of his mind, she behaved to him, he 
and Hm*’ers, with great severity. Awed by the chas- 
outa my of her conduct and manners, Petrarch had 
riul- Pt dared to speak of his feelings; but Laura, on 
git in Perceiving that he followed her every where, 
ore.” fe"d directed towards her his ardent glances, so- 








they HE ously avoided him; and if by accident he 
night HPProached her in public, immediately left the 
jana- 


Mace, or coun herself with her veil. His at- 
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tentions became at length so embarrassing, that 
she felt constrained to forbid him to see or to 
speak to her. Petrarch, convinced that distance 
alone could enable him to obey so cruel an in- 
junction, determined to take a long erengy bi but 
scarcely had he quitted Avignon, before he re- 
pented of his purpose, and could with difficulty 
prevent himself from returning. During his ex- 
cursion, the image of Laura was present to his 
thoughts. He had to pass, on his return, through 
a part of the forest of Ardennes, which was ren- 
dered more particularly dangerous, by the in- 
roads from a war between the Duke of Brabant, 
and the Count of Flanders, which disputed with 
each other the sovereignty of Moulines. Pe- 
trarch, however, took no guard; alone, and un- 
armed, wholly —— by his passion, he tra- 
versed, unconcerned, the most gloomy recesses 
of the forest. “‘ Love,” said he, “ enlightened the 
shades of Ardennes, where Laura appeared in 
every object, and was heard in every breeze.” 
On approaching Lyons, he beheld the Rhone 
with transport, for in its course to the sea, it 
bathed the walls of Avignon, which contained 
his Laura. He had flattered himself that ab- 
sence might have softened the obduracy of Lau-' 
ra, and that she would behold him on his return 
with great complacency. Of the disappointment 
of this hope, he bitterly complains, and compares 
his mistress to the snow on which the sun had 
not beamed. “It is now,” says he, “ seven years 
that I have sighed night and day for Laura, 
without hope of being able to touch her heart.” 
It is the natural effect of a romantic and ten- 
der passion, to render common society distaste- 
ful to its victim. Petrarch quitted Avignon in 
despair, and immured himself in the shades and 
caverns of Vaucluse. ‘‘ The more desert and 
savage the scene around me, the more lively,” 
says he, “is the form in which Laura presents 
herself tomy view. The mountains, the woods, 
and the streams, see and witness my anguish.” 
The sentiment which preyed on his heart, un- 
derminded his health, and sapped the springs of 
life; the idea of death, and of a future state, pre- 
sented itself to his imagination, ever lively and 
enthusiastic, and opposed itself to the fervours of 
love. He how lamented the time which he had 
wasted in this pursuit, and determined to conquer 
a passion which indulgence, habit, and associa- 
tion, had too firmly interwoven with the whole 
texture of his mind. To assist him in his resolu- 
tion, he had recourse to a monk, Dennis de Ro- 
bertis, a native of Italy, a man distinguished for 
his talents, and to whom Petrarch was greatly 
attached. Father Dennis said all that wisdom 
could dictate, or that ingenuity could devise, to 
heal the wounded mind of his penitent; but the 
eloquence of the good father was, by one glance 
from Laura, obliterated from the mind of his pu- 
il. One day, having met him by accident, she 
ooked on him with great kindness. A favour so 
unexpected, restored him to happiness, and van- 
quished in a moment his boasted resolution. He 
now again sought her in public, when she be- 
haved to him with more ease. He wished to 
speak to her of his sentiments; but the dignity of 
her manner repressed and awed him. Laura 
desired to. be beloved by Petrarch, but with a 
refinement that should prevent him from any ex- 
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pressions of his feelings. If ever he attempted 
to violate this respectful silence, she treated him 
with the utmost severity; but when she saw him 
afflicted, in despair, and too much discouraged, 
some trifling complacency, a word, a gesture, 
were sufficient to reanimate him. It was by this 
refined species of coquetry,if so harsh a term 
may be allowed, that Laura, without stain to her 
honour, kept alive, for twenty years, the passion 
of a man of impetuous character, whose morals, 
previous to his 0% nopmpnnee with her, had not 
been irreproachable. 

On the 6th of April, 1348, Petrarch was at 
Verona, when, in a dream towards the morning, 
he seemed to behold Laura, and held with her a 
long conversation. “ Her appearance,” says he, 
“was like the spring, and her head was crowned 
with oriental pearls. As she drew near to me, 
she sighed, and gave me a hand which had long 
been the object of my tenderest wishes. ‘“ Do 
you recollect,” she asked, “her who, by engag- 
ing the affections of your on led you from the 
commen read of life?” hile she spoke these 
words, which were accompanied with an air of 
modesty and earnestness, she sat down under a 
laurel and a beech, by the side of a brook, and 
commanded me to place myself by her. Having 
informed her lover that she was no longer an in- 
habitant of this world, and reproved his grief, 
“* To the spotless soul,’’ continued she, “ death is 
the deliverance from a darksome prison; it is no 
more than a sigh, or a short passage, from one 
life to another. In the flower of my youth, when 
you loved me most, and when life was decked 
out in all its charms, then was it bitter, compar- 
ed with the sweetness of my death. I felt at this 
moment more joy than an exile returning to his 
wished-for country. There was but one idea 
afflicted me—I was to leave you. I was moved 
with compassion.” ‘“ Ah!” replied I, “in the 
name of that truth by which you were governed 
while on earth, and which you now more clearly 
distinguish in the bosom of him to whom all things 
are present, tell me, I conjure you, whether dove 
gave birth to this compassion?’’ Scarcely had I 
ceased to speak, when I beheld those heavenly 
smiles which have been at all times the messen- 
gers of peace. ‘“‘ You have ever,” said she, with 
a sigh, “ possessed my heart, and shall continue 
to possess it.” I had only time to add, “ My suf- 
ferings are fully recompensed; but I cannot 
live without you; I would, therefore, know 
whether I shall soon follow you?” She was al- 
ready in motion to depart, when she said, “If 1 
mistake not, you shal] remain a leng time upon 
earth.” 

The inquietude of Petrarch after this vision, 
was extreme. He waited with impatience for 
news from Avignon ; but a pestilence which pre- 
vailed within its walls, had put a stop to all com- 
munications. On the 19th of May, 1348, he at 
length received, while at Parma, a letter from a 
friend who resided in the same city with Laura, 
and who informed him that she died of the plague 
on the 6th of April, the very day on which the 
vision had appeared to him. She expired gently, 
and without a struggle. After death, she ap- 
peared as one who slumbers: death had not dis- 
composed the serenity of her features. ‘ Her 
road to heaven,” says Petrarch, “was not to 


COUNTESS OF DESMOND-—GALATIAN WIDOW. 





seek in death; she had long known and walked 
in its paths.” 

His grief for her loss, susceptible minds may 
conceive. “I dare not think of my condition,” 
says he; “ much less can I speak of it. It con- 
vinces me that there is no longer any thing wor- 
thy of living for. Since the strongest cord of my 
life is broken, with the ce of God, I shall ea- 
sily renounce a world where my cares have been 
deceitful, and my hopes vain and perishing.” 

a 
THE COUNTESS OF DESMOND. 


Catherine Fitzgerald, who married the twelfth 
Earl of Desmond, in the reign of Edward 1YV,, 
and danced with the Duke of Gloucester, after. 
wards Richard III., lived to the very extra- 
ordinary age of one hundred and fifty-five years. 
The beauty and vivacity of the Countess of Des- 
mond, rendered her an object of general admi- 
ration, at a period of life when all other women 
are considered unfit for society; and historians 
confidently assert that she had passed her hun- 
dredth year before she left off dancing and mix- 
ing in the gayest circles. She resided at Inchi- 
quin, and held her jointure from many successive 
Earls of Desmond, until the family being by an 
attainder deprived of the estate, she was reduced 
to poverty; but feeling few of the infirmities of 
age, although then one hundred and forty years 
old, she crossed the channel of Bristol, and tra- 
velling up to London, laid her cause before king 
James the First, and solicited relief which she 
obtained. 

ne 
GALATIAN WIDOW. 


Simorix being enamoured of Camima, a lady of 
Galatia, assassinated her husband, Sinatus, and 
then sought her hand. Camma, after having 
long resisted the presents and entreaties of Simo- 
rix, being at last apprehensive that he would 
have recourse to violence, pretended to give her 
consent to espouse him. She engaged hun to 
meet her in the temple of Diana, of which she 
was the priestess, in order to give solemnity to 
their union. It was the custom, that the bride 
and bridegroom should drink out of the same 
cup. Camma first took the vase, in which she 
had infused a mortal poison, and after drinking 
pig resented it to Simorix, who not having 
the slightest suspicion, drank off the remainder. 
Camma, transported with Joy, instantly exclaim- 
ed, “I die happy, since my honour is preserved, 
and the murder of my husband is avenged: 
They both expired soon after. 

——$—< ———- 


To have attempted much is always laudable, 


even when the enterprise is above the strength 
that undertakes it; to rest below his own aim's 
incident to every one whose fancy is active and 
whose views are comprehensive; nor is any maa 
satisfied with himself because he has done much, 
but because he can conceive little. 


———— ees 

To explain requires the use of terms less ab- 
struse than that which is to be explained, a? 
such terms cannot always be found; for as 0” 
thing can be proved but by supposing something 


intentively known, and evident without prods 
so nothing can be defined but by the use of wor’ 








too plain to admit a definition. 
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Written for the Casket. 
En Passant, or a Reverie on Foreign Climes, 


Dedicated to Mrs. and Miss S*** of Philadelphia. 


O how I long to travel—to survey 

The land where learning triumphs over time, 
Where genius hath in glory now grown grey, 

And grandeur lifts her battlements sublime ; 
The land of Jove, and luxury, and crime, 

Where dazzling beauty dwells array’d in smiles, 
And the rich groves of lemon and of lime, 

Walt odours sweet as from the eastern isles, 
The land of ruins where old Rome appears, 
Dimly amid the darkness of departed years. 


I long to ride upon the rearing deep, 
Across the billows of Atlanta,borne, 
To Albion’s cliffs where genius may net weep, 
Nor wisdom wership at her shrine forlorn ; 
Where science never yet was doom’d to mourn, 
In dungeons o’er discoveries she made, 
Nor Like a Gallieo to have torn 
The laurels from her temples to degrade, 
Nor like a Camoens to be exiled, 
And curse the sacred soil that cherish’d him a child. 


In London’s little world I sigh to stand, 
And gaze upon the moving masquerade, 
On her tall temples and her towers so grand, 
Where many a dreadful drama hath been play’d; 
Now famed in story, where queen Mary pray’d 
Her cruel kinsmaid’s mercy, but in.vain; 
And Richard’s soul a deed of blood essay'd, 
A horrid deed too dark to do again; 
Where lady Jane, to think on death retired, 
And-cruel Henry’s queens in innocence expired. 


Yes, I have sigh’d to muse, but for one day, 

In Westminster’s famed Abbey, ’midst the throng 
Of fallen heroes, kings now pass’d away, 

And that congenial few the sons of song, 
To whom those marble monuments belong; 

And thence thro’ England's confines, to survey 
Those ancient castles, monuments of wrong, 

And feudal tyranny—those ruins grey, 
Where now the owl chauants forth her dolefu) air, 
Unmindful of the guests that once assembled there. 


And I have long’d to press the silver sands 

Of gay and gallant France, the land of mirth, 
But more to be where princely Paris stands, 

The mingled Babel of this babbling earth; 
Pandora’s box where discord owns her birth, 

And Fashion sits upon her gaudy throne; 
The home of contrast—wickedness and worth, 

To peace and pensive wickedness unknown. 
Great seat of empire, variable as wind, 
Dread seene of Bourbon folly and Napoleon’s mind. 


The standing novel of the world she seems, 
A grand romance in which all heroes are, 
And incidents are changing like our dreams, 
From love’s delight’s to horrid civil war; 
Now made a dungeon, now a freedom’s car, 
And now exiling her old tyrant king, 
Then hailing a.new monarch, but to mar 
The picture of their own imagining. 
While one hails young Bordeaux with all his heart, 
One cries Republic, and another Bonaparte. 


A REVERIE ON FOREIGN CLIMES. 


But most to Italy, fair land of flowers, 
Where Beauty’s pouting lip of love is seen, 

I tain would fly there mid her groves and bowers, 
And gayer gardens in their gurb of green: 

To gaze upon the grandeur of the scene, 

‘That did to boyhood’s dreams so bright appear, 
Lovely as Eden of the earth has been, 

For sunny morns and moonlight eves are here; 
And serenading gondolas here glide, 

Beneath some listening lady’s lattice o’er the tide. 


Sweet clime of clustering grapes and golden fruit, 
What heart will beat not in thy classic plains; 
Where Tully spoke, what tongue may dare be mute 
Where Virgil sang, what harp may hush its strains ; 
And who to fame’s proud temple e’er attains, 

Can in ltalia’s galleries survey, 

Of learning and of art, the rich remains, 

Achiev’d by genius in her proudest day, 

Nor feel a glow of glory to admire, 

The land of the illustrious and the living lyre. 


In reverie I rove, to where old Rome 

Still lifts her lingering head above her halls, 
Once echoing eloquence, but now the tomb 

Of former grandeur, glittering on those walls : 
For there where now the crumbling column falls, 
The mighty Cesars once applauded were, 
Obedient to ambition’s constant calls, 

And where the Forum lies in ruins there, 
Great Tully’s tongue once thundered in debate, 
And Cicero big with the gathering storms of state. 


Amid the ruins of old Rome, .to sit 

And dream, were bliss romance hath never known, 
The scenes of ancient wisdom and of wit; 

Perhaps the spot where once the world’s proud throne 
Stood deck’d with diadems, but now alone 

In fragments sever’d by the tooth of time, 

The haunt of fleecy flocks—perhaps where shone 

The Coliseum splendid and sublime; 

Where once the ghastly gladiator bled, 

And christian blood by tigers’ teeth unwept was shed. 


‘Vesuvius, to my soul thou bringst a dream 
Of wonder, and amazement, and desire; 

Would I could see, thou ‘whose dreadful stream 
Of liquid lava like an ocean dire, 

O’erwhelm’d those cities where one general pyre, 
Saw thousands perish as poor Pliny died; 

Dread Pompeii, what eye to gaze would tire, 
Within thy awful tomb of wonders wide; 

Thou that hast Jain almost two thousand years, 

| Again appearest, or thy gloomy shade appears. 


There are thy streets, but where the chariots now, 
And those who drove them, and the crowds of old, 

Alas, their death-like form and skinless ‘brow, 
May still be seen, still clinging to their gold; 

As in that fatal hour, when terror told 
The coming doom, and cautioned them to fly, 

And there the wine cup stands, the toast grown cold, 
And tables loaded with their luxury; 

| There too the gay asseinbly room is seen, 

With all its painted glories and its garlands green. 


Unlike the ruin’d-Carthage, and the fall 
Of Grecian glory in old ocean seen, 
There as they once were seen, are now seen all 
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The same that they are now, a link between 
The people of the present and the past, 

So strange that time appears but-as a screen, 
Dividing us from that dread hour aghast ; 

To thee too Herculaneum, I fain 

Would bend my weary steps and meditate again. 


Greece, glorious Greece, thou bringest to the soul, 
The memory of thy monuments of mind, 

The tombs of all thy talent, till control 
Is vain to curb the wish, that is inclined 

To stray in shades where Socrates could find 
Instruction, and where Plato often stray’d 

To gaze upon Parnassus, where reclined 
The maiden muses in their flowery shade ; 

Ay, and to gaze in wonder on that clime, 

In song and sober wisdom most ofall sublime. 

MILFORD BARD. 


Curious PARTICULARS OF Dr. JOHNSON’s 
MARRIAGE.—The artless manners, and rustic 
prettiness of Lucy Porter, had won Johnson’s 
youthful heart when she was on a visit at the Rev. 
John Hunter’s, Master of the Free School, Litch- 
field, in Johnson’s youthful days. The peculiar 
appearance, however, of Johnson, could not 
tempt the lady to a return of his passion; and at 
length she returned to her parents at Birming- 
ham. Business requiring Johnson’s presence in 
that neighborhood on the death of his father, and 
calling upon his former mistress there, he found 
her parent ding. With thataffectionate friend- 
ship which particular situations always exper- 
ienced from him, he passed all his leisure hours 
at Mr. Porter’s, attending his sick bed, and a few 
months after his death, asked Mrs. Johnson’s 
consent to his marriage with the widow. 

Mrs. Porter has been represented as very fat, 
with a red face, and indifferent features, and in 
her speech and manners affected, and bordering 
on a levity; while Johnson,on his first in- 
troduction to her, exhibited an appearance yet 
more singular. He was then lean and lank, so 
that his immense structure of bones, was hid- 
eously striking to the eye, while the scars oc- 
casioned by the scrofula, were deeply visible. 
His hair, which was straight and stiff, he wore 
separated behind; and he often had, seemingly, 
convulsive starts, and odd gesticulations, which 
tended to excite at once surprise and ridicule. 
Mrs. Porter, however, was so much engaged by 
his conversation, that she overlooked all these 
external disadvantages, and expressed to her 
daughter “ this is the most sensible man that I 
ever saw in my life.” 

Jobnson’s mother, as might naturally be ex- 

ected, expressed her surprise at a request so 
imprudent and extraordinary, both an account 
of their disparity of years and her want of fortune. 

“ No, Sam,” said she,“ my willing consent 

ou will never have to so preposterous a match. 

ou are twenty-five, and she is turned of fifty. 
If she had any prudence, this request would never 
have been made tome. Where are your means 
of subsistence ? Porter has died poor, in conse- 
quence of his wife’s expensive habits. You have 
great talents, hut as yet have turned them into 
oo praeetee channel.” 
“Mother,” replied Johnson, “I have not decei- 


DR. JOHNSON’S MARRIAGE—POETRY. 


that I am of mean extraction; that I have no 
money: and that | have had an uncle hanged ! 
She replied that she valued no one more or less 
for his descent; that she had no more money 
than myself; and that though she had not had a 
relation hanged, she had fifty who deserved 
hanging.” 

After some little lapse of time, however, mat- 
ters were brought to a conclusion, and Derby 
was fixed on as the place where the ceremony 
should be performed, (on the 9th July, 1736,) for 
which place the bride and bridegroom set out on 
horseback. The singular account of their jour- 
ney to church, on the nuptial morning, is given 
by Boswell, in the Dector’s own words to him: 
“Sir,she had read the old romances, and had got 
into her head the fantastical notion that a wo- 
man of spirit should use her lover like a dog. 
So, Sir, at first she told me that I rode too fast, 
and that she could not keep up with me; and 
when | rode a little slower, she passed me, and 
complained that I lagged behind. 1 was not to 
be made the slave or caprice; and I resolved to 
begin as | meant toend. I therefore pushed on 
briskly till I was fairly out of her sight; the 
road lay between two hedges,so I was sure she 
could not miss it; and I contrived that she should 
soon come up withme; when she did, I obser: 
ved her to be in tears.” 

This, it must be allowed, was a singular be- 
ginning of connubial felicity, yet he proved 2 
most affectionate and indulgent husband to the 
last moment of her life. Heonce told Tophan 
Beauclerk with much gravity; “Sir, it was @ 
love match on both sides ;” and in his “Prayers 
and Meditations,” we find very remarkable evi- 
dence that his regard and fondness for her ne- 
ver ceased, even after her death.--Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


POETRY. 


“ Mirth and madness mutual dance, 

In the poet’s sportive trance. 

He covets nectar—swallows bane— 

Contends for pleasure—wins but pain.” 

Many epithets have been given to poetry. It 

has been styled the language of imitation, the 
language of fancy, the language of nature, and 
the language of love—but of these, poetry 19 
more properly the language of love. None of 
the others so naturally invite the aid of the 
Muses. Yet every thing that can please—every 
thing that can rouse the dull and wearied mind, 
is set forth inits greatest strength by poetry. Its 
charms have long been felt by the world; and its 
power over the human disposition has long beem 
acknowledged. It is its province to refresh the 
mind, by leading it through all the agreeable va- 
riety of nature. Addressed to the fancy, and 
the passions, it was well suited to the condition 
of mankind in the early ages of the world. The 
beauties of nature, the devotional feelings of the 
soul; and the deeds of heroes, then afforded scope 
for the poet. In poetic strain, the Hebrew bard 
praised the excellencies of creation, and sung the 
sacred anthem in devotion ; and in the same lan- 
guage, the rude Gentile tuned his harp, to sooth 
the passions of his nature. The peaceful scenes 
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THE DYING ONE. 


first ages of society, were peculiarly calculated 
to give a zest to poetry; and we find it then cul- 
tivated with assiduity. The shepherd, seated in 
the lonely night, watching his flocks, with none 
to disturb his peaceful thoughts, would naturally 
feel a pleasure in whiling away the time, to the 
chaunt of some rudesong. Among the illiterate, 
the valorous deeds of ancestors and heroes have 
something in their relation which chains the at- 
tention. This interest, or pleasure as we might 
call it, is increased by the charms of poetry.— 
Hence, in the rude ages of the world, the deeds 
of heroes, the grandeur of battles, and the mar- 
tial achievements of contending hosts, were re- 
hearsed by bards, and heard by the people with 
the greatestenthusiasm. ‘The venerable picture 
which Ossian gives, of his Scandinavian lords 
and heroes, assembled around the shell, listening 
to the song of one of their bards, may give some 
faint idea of the power which poetry had over 
the mind in that age. And whilst Ossian him- 
self pleases with bold and tragical description, he 
shows the poetic genius of his day, and the wild 
but majestic inclination of mind which charac- 
terised his countrymen. Some ancient nations 
were so much ‘captivated with poetry, that they 
taught their laws, their religion, and their phi- 
losophy in rude songs. The laws of Minos, and 
the pine of Thales, are supposed to have 
owed part of their celebrity to the poetic form in 
which they were contained. The Persian sung 
his war hymn whilst marching to the conflict, 
and felt himself superior to the fears of dying. 

The excellency of poetry is much displayed in 
superiority of description. ‘Todraw together the 
most prominent beauties of nature, and show the 
passions of the soul in the most lively colors, is 
one of its greatest excellencies. Hence, every 
thing that can move or please—every thing that 
is tender or agreeable to the fancy, has been 
sought for by the poets of every age. And on 
this account, also, we find many attempts to de- 
scribe the felicity of a rural life, the peaceful 
bowers of solitude, the romantic appearances of 
nature, and the ideal ease of a country retreat. 

Led on by such attempts as these, the “ flowers of 
the sweet-tongued poets” have been strewed in 
every land. Many scenes in life have they de- 
scribed in such a manner as to make the reality 
appear fanciful. What is peaceful and calm, 

1ey have painted and colored so finely, as to 
make it please beyond the reality. Milton, from 
his story of creation, to his description of the 

Deity, has shown the excellency of poetry in de- 
scribing objects that are beautiful or grand.— 

very image he attempts, either of the gloomy 
or pleasing kind, he has drawn with a majesty 
almost unequalled in human language. 

_In describing grief, Virgil has given usa beau- 
tiful specimen of” the power of descriptive poetry. 
In no other than poetic language could he have 
described the sorrows of a mother so finely as he 
has done that of the mother of Euryalus. There 
every affecting circumstance is presented in the 
Most imposing manner; and yet in such a man- 
her as to show the misfortune of a son, and the 
grief of a mother, in the most lively colors. So 
Well has he imitated nature, that whilst reading 
we forget the fable, to sympathise with the be- 
reaved parent. 
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_ There is a sweetness in the rural song, the 
simple ballad, or the polished ode, which far ex- 
cels the gratifications of the cup. The flowery 
meads and sylvan bowers of the Muses, present 
to us the varied beauties of nature—the charms 
of romantic scenery please us. Poetic descrip- 
tion heightens the pleasure, and makes what is 
= appear almost enchanted. That heart can 

ave but little of innocence or sensibility which 
never felt the pleasures of poetry. The tear may 
steal down the cheek, whilst we muse on some 
elegy to the memory of departed beauty; the 
pleasures of infancy may be by it recalled in all 
their attractive innocence; and it may cause us 
to forget for a moment, the harshness of the pre- 
sent scene, and enjoy, in fancied reality, the 
sweets we tasted in the morning of life. But 
poetry and fancy’s pleasures soon vanish; and 
we acknowledge the value of the former, by the 
remembrance of the scene it presented—that 
scene of which we can only say, 

“*T was bright, twas heavenly—but ’tis past.” 
ERATO. 
en 


THE DYING ONE. 


*-And [heard a voice from Heaven saying unto me 
Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth. Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labours and their works do followthem.—Rev. xiv. 3. 

O! hither come, my dearest, 
And ope the lattice now, 

And jet the balmy soft winds blow 
Upon my burning brow. 


Yes, throw the casement open, 
Let the free and fragrant air 
Steal on my temples bathingly, 

And cool the fever there. 


Let in the bright and early light, 
And let me see the sun 

And morning sky, that never | 
May gaze again upon. 


And mark the mist-wreathed mountain’s Lrow, 
The deep and wooded dell, 

The woodbine shaded cottage where 
Contentment loves to dwell; 


And let the strains of early birds 
Fallon my dying ear,— 

I soon shall hear a Saviour’s voice, 
In tones to me more dear:— 


And bring me flowers, most sweet and wild, 
Of bright and varied hue, 

And twine them round the brow of one 
As frail and fading too. 


Yes, bring me flowers, most sweet and wild, 
And twine a lovely wreath, 

And bind it round my burning brow— 
’T will soon rise cold beneath. 


I know that I am dying,— 
Nay, check that starting tear, 
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ITALIAN REPUBLICS—-AMERICAN FARRIER—POULTRY. 


In general, those who own horses know too 
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NARRATIVE 
Of a Voyage to the Pacific and Beering’s Strait : by Capt. 

F. W. Beecuy, R. N. F. R.S. &c. Published by Carey 

& Lea. 

The British government had, with a zeal and 
liberality worthy of imitation, planned and fitted 
out at considerable expense, several ships, to at- 
tempt the discovery of a north west passage to 
the Pacific ocean. These expeditions, though 
confided to able and skilful navigators, had, from 
insurmountable difficulties, failed in their object. 
in 1824, George the Fourth encouraged and pa- 
tronised another attempt, by way of Prince Re- 
gent Inlet. ‘The command of this expedition was 
given to Captain Parry. At this period the en- 
terprizing Captain*Franklin, proposed to con- 
nect his discoveries at the mouth of the Copper- 
mine river, with the furthest known point on the 
western side of America, by descending the 
Mackenzie river, and with the assistance of Dr. 
Richardson, to coast the northern shore in an 
opposite direction, towards the two previously 
discovered points. The King approved of 
Franklin’s suggestion, and immediately directed 
the equipment of an expedition, to co-operate 
simultaneously with that of Parry’s. 

From the nature of these services, (says Capt. 
Beechy,) it was nearly impossible that either of 
these expeditions could arrive at the open sea in 
Beering’s Strait, without having nearly, if not 
wholly, exhausted their resources, and Captain 
Franklin’s party, being in addition destitute of a 
conveyance to a place whence it could return to 
Europe. 

To obviate these anticipated difficulties, his 
Majesty's sovernment determined upon sendin 
aship to Beers Strait, to await the arriva 
of the two expeditions. 

The vessel selected for this “important ser- 
Vice, was his Majesty’s ship Blossom, of twenty- 
1x guns, but then only mounting sixteen. On 
the 12th of January, 1825, Capt. Beechy was ap- 
pointed to the command of this expedition. 

On the 19th of May, 1825, the ship Blossom, 
with acrew of about one hundred, sailed from 
Spithead. The officers of this vessel were se- 
lected with discrimination and judgment, and 
were distinguished for their talon, acquire- 
ihents and abilities. 

‘rom the time that would necessarily elapse 
before Parry and Franklin could arrive at Beer- 
lig's Strait, it was apparent that the presence 
ot the Blossom would not be immediately re- 

iuired in the north, the Lord Commissioners of 
‘te Admiralty therefore directed Capt. Beechy, 
‘istead of pursuing an unintercepted course to 
lhe place of meeting, to survey and explore such 
Parts of the Pacific as were within his reach, 
sod which were. of the most importance to the 
interests of navigation. 
; Agreeably to these instructions, Capt. Beechy 
of a at and surveyed upwards of forty islands, 
re number two are discoveries. He ex- 
ed plans of fourteen harbors, two of which 
‘© new, and surveyed and examined upwards 
‘ix hundred miles of coast. 
: J€ voyage occupied three years and a half, 
"ng which period the ship sailed seventy-three 
et pic miles, passing through every variety, 
xperiencing every vicissitude of climate. 
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_During the voyage the ship lost of her crew, 
eight by sickness, four by shipwreck, one by 
drowning, one by falling overboard in a gale of 
wind, and one missing,—in all fifteen; a small 
agg if we estimate the different chances of 
ife. 

In the conducting of this perilous expedition 
Captain Beechy deserves the highest praise.— 
Possessing in an eminent degree the qualities of 
enterprise, zeal, activity and perseverence, he 
was peculiarly fitted to command; and no one 
was better qualified for obtaining information 
and conciliating the good will of the natives of 
the numerous islands which he visited in the 
course of his voyage. 

In all his intercourse with the natives he was 
regulated by the principles of justice and hu- 
manity; indeed in many instances his kind for- 
bearance proceeded toan extent almost censura- 
ble. The natives evinced on numerous occasions 
an irresistable propensity to steal whatever they 
could lay their hands on, and disastrous conse- 
quences were only prevented by the skilful poli- 
cy, and humane and judicious conduct of 
Beechy. 

As there still exists a feeling of interest in re- 
lation to the fate of the ship Bounty, and as 
Capt. Beechy visited Pitcairn Island, we have 
no doubt but the account of the mutiny com- 
piled from Adam’s narrative, signed with his 
own hand, will be acceptable to our readers. 

To render this narrative as complete as 
possible, Captain Beechy has added such ad- 
ditional facts as he obtained from the inhabi- 
tants, who were well acquainted with all the 
circumstances connected with the transaction. 


Adam’s Narrative of the Mutiny of the Ship 
ounty. 


His Majesty's ship Bounty was purchased into 
the service, and placed under the command of 
Lieut. Bligh, in 1787. She left England in De- 
cember of that year, with orders to proceed to 
Otaheite,* and transport the bread fruit of that 
country to the British Settlements in the West 
Indies, and to bring also some specimens of it to 
England. Her crew consisted of forty-four pers 
sons, and a gardener. She was ordered to make 
the passage round Cape Horn, but after contend- 
ing a long time with adverse gales,in extremely 
cold weather, she was obliged to bear away for 
the Cape of Good Hope, where she underwenta 
refit, and arrived at her destination in October, 
1788. Six months were spent at Otaheite, col- 
lecting and stowing away the fruit, during which 
time the officers and seamen had free access to 
the shore, and made many friends, though only 
one of the seamen formed any alliance there. 

In April, 1789, they took leave of their friends 
at Otaheite, and proceeded to Anamooka, where 
Lieut. Bligh replenished his stock of water, and 
took on board hogs, fruit, vegetables, &c., and 

ut to sea again on the 26th of the same month. 
Throughout the voyage Mr. Bligh had_repeated 
misunderstandings with his officers, and had on 
several occasions given them and the ship’s com- 








*This word has since been spelled Tahiti, but as | have 
a veneration for the name as it is written in the celebrated 
Voyages of Captain Cook—a feeling in which I am sure I 
am not -'ngular—I shal] adhere to his orthography. 
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pany just reasons for complaint. Still, what- 
ever might have been the feelings of the officers, 
Adams declares there was no real discontent 
among the crew; much less was there any idea 
of offering violence to their commander. The 
officers, it must be admitted, had much more 
cause for dissatisfaction than the seamen, espe- 
cially the master and Mr. Christian. The latter 
was a protégé of Lieut. Bligh,and unfortunately 
was under some obligations to him of a pecuniary 
nature, of which Bligh frequently reminded 
him when any difference arose. Christian, ex- 
cessively annoyed at the share of blame which 
repeatedly fell to his lot,in common withthe rest 
of the officers, could ill endure the additional 
taunt of private obligations; and in a moment of 
excitation told his commander that sooner or 
later a day of reckoning would arrive. 

The day previous to the mutiny, a serious 
quarrel occurred between Bligh and his officers, 
about some cocoa-nuts which were missed from 
his private stock; and Christian again fell under 
his commander’s displeasure. The same even- 
ing he was invited to supper in the cabin, but he 
had not so soon forgot his injuries as to accept 
of this ill-timed civility, and returned an excuse. 

Matters were in this state on the 28th of April, 
1789, when the Bounty, on her homeward voyage, 
was passing to the southward of Tofoa, one of 
the Friendly Islands. It was one of those beau- 
tiful nights which characterize the tropical re- 
gions, when the mildness of the air and the still- 
ness of nature, dispose the mind to reflection.— 
Christian, pondering over his grievances, consi- 
dered them so intolerable, that any thing ap- 
peared preferable to enduring them, and he 
determined, as he could not redress them, that 
he would at least escape from the possibility of 
their being increased. Absence from England, 
and a long residence at Otaheite, where new 
connexions were formed, weakened the recol- 
lection of his native country, and prepared his 
mind for the reception of ideas which the situa- 
tion of the ship and the serenity of the moment 
particularly favored. His plan, strange as it 
must appear for a young officer to adopt, who 
was fairly advanced in an honorable profession, 
was to set himself adrift upon a raft, and make 
his way to the island then in sight. As quick in 
the execution as in the design, the raft was soon 
constructed, various useful articles were got to- 

gether, and he was on the point of launching it, 
when a young officer, who afterwards perished 
in the Pandora, to whom Christian communi- 
cated his intention, recommended him, rather 
than risk his life on so hazardous an expedition, 
to endeavor to take possession of the ship, which 
he thought would not be very difficult, as many 
of the eg company were not well disposed 
towards the commander, and would be very 

lad to return to Otaheite, and reside among 
their friends in that island. This daring propo- 
sition is even more extraordinary than the pre- 


meditated scheme of his companion, and, if true, 
certainly relieves Christian from part of the 
odium which has hitherto attached to him as the 


sole instigator of the mutiny.* 
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_ It however accorded too well with the disposi. 
tion Of Christian’s mind, and, hazardous as it 
was, he determined to co-operate with his friend 
in effecting it, resolving, if he failed, to throw 
himself into the sea; and that there might be no 
chance of being saved, he tied a deep sea |cad 
about his neck, and concealed it within his 
clothes. 

Christian happened to have the morning watch 
and as soon as he had relieved the officer of the 
deck, he entered intoa conversation with Quin- 
tal, the only one of the seamen who, Adams 
said, had formed any serious attachment at Ota- 
heite; and after expatiating on the happy hours 
they had passed there, disclosed his intentions, 
Quintal, after some consideration,said he thought 
ita dangerous attempt, and declined takinga 
part. Veked at a repulse ina quarter where he 
was most sanguine of success, and particularly 
at having revealed sentiments which if made 
known would bring him toan ignominious death, 
Christian became desperate, exhibited the lead 
about his neck in testimony of his own resolu- 
tion, and taxed Quintal with cowardice, declaring 
it was fear alone that restrained him. Quintal 
denied this accusation; and in reply to Chris- 
tian’s further argument that success would re- 
store them all to the happy island, and the 
connexions they had left behind, the strongest 
persuasion he could have used to a mind some- 
what prepared to acquiesce, he recommended 


tin, for instance, who was standing by. Martin, 
more ready than his shipmate, emphatically de- 
clared, ‘He was for it; it was the very thing.” 
Successful in one instance, Christian went to 
every man of his watch, many of whom he 
found disposed to join him, and before daylight 
the greater portion of the ship’s company were 
brought over. 

Adams was sleeping in his hammock, when 
Sumner, one of the seamen, came to him, and 
whispered that Christian was going to take the 
ship from her commander, and set him and the 
master on shore. On hearing this, Adams went 
upon deck, and found every thing in great con- 
fusion; but not then liking to take any part in 
the transaction, he returned to his hammock, 
and remained there until he saw Christian at 
the arm-chest, distributing arms to all who came 
for them; and then seeing measures had pro- 
ceeded so far, and apprehensive of being on the 
weaker side, he turned out again and went for a 
cutlass. ; 

All those who proposed to assist Christian be- 
ing armed, Adams, with others, were ordered to 
secure the officers, while Christian and the mas- 
ter-at-arms proceeded to the cabin to make a 

risoner of Lieut. Bligh. They seized him in 


him upon deck. He remonstrated with them on 
their conduct, but received only abuse in returt, 
and a blow from the master-at-arms with the 
flat side of a cutlass. He was placed near the 
binnacle, and detained there, with his arms pl 








tunately this volume was not published when the Blossom 
left England, or more satisfactory evidence on this, an¢ 
other points, might have been obtained. However, this 8 





*This account however differs materially from a note in 
Marshail’s Naval Biography, vob. ii. part ii. p. 77%: unfor- 


the statement of Adams. 
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ioned, by Christian, who held him with one hand 
anda bayonet with the other. As soon as the 
lieutenant was secured, the sentinels that had 
been placed over the doors of the officers’ ca- 
pins were taken off: the master then jumped 
upon the forecastle, and endeavored to form a 
party to retake the ship; but he was quickly se- 
cured, and sent below in confinement. 

This conduct of the master, who was the only 
officer that tried to bring the mutineers to a 
sense of their duty, was the more highly credita- 
ble to him, as he had the greatest cause for dis- 
content, Mr. Bligh having been more severe to 
him than to any of the other officers. 

About this time a dispute arose, whether 
the lieutenant and his party, whom the muti- 
neers resolved to set adrift, should have the 
launch or the cutter; and it being decided in fa- 
vor of the launch, Christian ordered her to be 
hoisted out. Martin, who, it may be remem- 
bered, was the first convert to Christian’s plan, 
foreseeing that with the aid of so large a boat 
the party would find their way to England, and 
that their information would in all probability 
lead to the detection of the offenders, relin- 
quished his first intention, and exclaimed, “If 
you give him the launch, I will go with him; you 
may as well give him the ship.” He really ap- 
pears to have been in earnest in making this 
declaration, as he was afterwards ordered to 
the gangway from his post of command over 
the lieutenant, in consequence of having fed 
him with a shaddock, and exchanged looks with 
him? indicative of his friendly intentions.— 
It also fell to the lot of Adams to guard the lieu- 
tenant, who, observing him stationed by his side, 
exclaimed, ‘And you, Smith, are you against 
me?”* To which Adams replied that he only 
acted as the others did—he must be like the 
rest. Lieut. Bligh, while thus secured, re- 
presthed Christian with ingratitude, reminded 
um of his obligations to him, and begged he 
would recollect he had a wife and family. To 
which Christian replied, that he should have 
thought of that before. 

The launch was by this time hoisted out; and 
the officers and seamen of Lieutenant Bligh’s 
party having collected what was necessary for 
their voyage,t were ordered into her. Among 
those who took their seats in the boat was Mar- 
tn, which being noticed by Quintal, he pointed 
a musket at him, and declared he would shoot 
him unless he instantly returned to the ship; 
Which he did. The armorer and carpenter’s 
mates were also forcibly detained, as they might 

€ requiredhereafter. Lt. Bligh was then con- 
ducted to the gangway, and ordered into the 
oat, where his hands were unbound, and he and 
is party were veered astern, and kept there 
while the ship stood towards the island. During 
this time Lieut. Bligh’ requested some muskets, 
‘0 protect his party against the natives; but they 
Were refused, and four cutlasses thrown to them 
mstead. When they were about ten leagues 
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“Adams went by the name of Alexander Smith in the 
unty. 

. tConsisting of a small cask of water, 150 lbs. of bread, 

* small quantity of ram and wine, a quadrant, compass, 

‘ine lines, rope, canvas, twine, éc- 
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from Tofoa,at Lieut. Bligh’s request, the launch 
was cast off, and immediately **Huzza for Ota- 
heite!” echoed throughout the Bounty. 

There now remained in the ship, Christian, 
who was the mate, Heywood, Young, and Stew- 
art, midshipmen, the master-at arms, and six- 
teen seamen, besides the three artificers, and 
the gardener; forming in all twenty-five. 

In the launch were the lieutenant, master, 
surgeon, a master’s mate, two midshipmen, bo- 
tanist, three warrant officers, clerk, and eight 
seamen, making in all nineteen; and had not the 
three persons above-mentioned been forcibly 


detained, the captain would have had exactly 


half the ship’s company. It may perhaps appear 
strange to many, that with so large a party in 
his favor, Lieut. Bligh made no attempt to re- 
take the vessel; but the mutiny was so ably 
conducted that no opportunity was afforded him 
of doing so; and the strength of the crew was 
decidedly in favor of Christian. Lieut. Bligh’s 
adventures and sufferings, until he reached 
Timor, are well known to the public, and need 
no repetition. 

The ship, having stood some time to the W.N. 
W., with a view to deceive the party in the 
launch, was afterwards put about, and her 
course directed as near to Otaheite as the wind 
would permit. In a few days they found some 
difficulty in reaching that island, and bore away 
for Tobouai, a small island about three hundred 
miles to the southward of it, where they agreed 
to establish themselves, provided the natives, 
who were numerous, were not hostile to their 
purpose. Of this they had very early intima- 
tion, an attack being made upon a boat which 
they sent to sound the harbor. She, however, 
effected her purpose; and the next morning the 
Bounty was warped inside the reef that formed 
the port, and stationed close tothe beach. Ap 
attempt to land was next made; but the natives 
disputed every foot of ground with spears, clubs 
and stones, until they were dispersed by a dis- 
charge of cannon and musketry. On this they 
fled to the interior, and refused to hold any fur- 
ther intercourse with their visiters. 

The determined hostility of the natives put aa 
end to the mutineers’ design of settling among 
them at that time; and, after two days’ fruitless 
attempt at reconciliation, they left the island 
and proceeded to Otaheite. Tobaoui was, how- 
ever, a favorite spot with them, and they deter- 
mined to make another effort, to settle there, 
which they thought would yet be feasible, pro- 
vided the islanders could be made acquainted 
with their friendly intentions. The only way te 
do this was through interpreters, who might be 
procured at Otaheite; and in order not to be de- 
pendent upon the natives of Tobouai for wives, 
determined to engage several Otaheitan womea 
to accompany them. They reached Otaheite 
in eight days, and were received with the great- 
est kindness by their former friends, who imme- 
diately inquired for the captain and his officers. 
Christian and his party having anticipated in- 

uiries of this nature, invented a story toaccount 
or their absence, and told them that Lt. Bligh, 
having found an island suitable for settlement, had 
landed with seme of his officers, and sent them ia 
the ship to procure live stock and whatever else 
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would be useful to the colony, and to bring be- 
sides such of the natives as were willing to ac- 
eompany them.* Satisfied with this plausible 
account, the chiefs supplied them with every 
thing they wanted, and even gave them a bull 
and a cow which had been confided to their 
care, the only ones, I believe, that were on the 
island. They were equally fortunate in finding 
several persons, both male and female, willing 
to accompany them; and thus furnished, they 
again sailed for Tobouai, where, as they ex- 
pected, they were better received than before, 
in consequence of being able to communicate 
with the natives through their interpreters. 
~ Experience had taught them the necessity of 
making self: defence their first consideration, and 
a fort was consequently commenced, eighty 
yards square, surrounded by a wide ditch. It 
was nearly completed, when the natives, ima- 
gining they were going to destroy them, and that 
the ditch was intended for their place of inter- 
ment, planned a general’attack when the party 
should proceed to work in the morning. It for- | 
tunately happened that one of the natives who | 
accompanied them from Otaheite overheard this 
| 





conspiracy, and instantly swam off to the ship 

and apprised the crew of their danger. Instead, | 
therefore, of proceeding to their work at the | 
fort, as usual, the following morning, they made | 
an attack upon the natives, killed and wounded | 
several, and obliged the others to retire inland. | 

Great dissatisfaction and difference of opin- | 
ion now arose among the crew: some were for 
abandoning the fort and returning to Otaheite; | 
while others were for proceeding to the Mar- | 
quesas; but the majority were at that time for 
completing what they had begin, and remaining 

-at Tabouai. At length the continued state of 
suspense in which they were kept by the natives, 
made them decide to return to Otaheite, though 
much against the inclination of Christian, who 
in vain expostulated with them on the folly of 
such a resolution, dud the certain detection that 
must ensue. 

The implements being embarked, they pro- 
ceeded therefore a second time to Otaheite, and 
were again well received by their friends, who 
replenished their stock of provision. During the 
passage Christain furmed his intention of pro- 
ceeding in the ship to some distant uninhabited 
island, for the purpose of permanently settling, 
as the most likely means of escaping the pun- 
ishment which he well knew awaited him in the 
event of being discovered. On communicating 
this plan to his shipmates he found only a few 
inclined to assent to it; but no objections were 
offered by those who dissented, to his taking the 
ship; all they required was an equal distribution 
of such provisions and stores as might be use- 
ful. Young, Brown, Mills, Williams, Quintal, 
M’Coy, Martin, Adams, and six natives, (four 
of Otaheite and two of Tobouai,) determined 








*In the Memoir of Captain Peter Heywood, in Mar- 
shall’s Naval Biography, it is related that the mutineers, 
availing themselves of a fiction which had been created by 
Lieut. Bligh respecting Captain Cook, stated that the 
had fallen in with him, and that he had sent the ship back 
for all the live stock that could be spared, in order to form 
a settlement at a place called Wytootacke, which Bligh 
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to follow the fate of Christian. Remaining 
therefore, only twenty-four hours at Otaheite. 
they took leave of their own comrades, and hav. 
ing invited on board several of the women with 
the feigned purpose of taking leave, the cables 
were cut and they were carried off to sea.* 
The mutineers now bade adieu to all the 
world, save the few individuals associated with 
them in exile. But where that exile should be 
passed, was yet undecided: the Marquesas |s- 
lands were first mentioned; but Christian, on 
reading Captain Carteret’s account of Pitcairn 
Island, thought it better adapted to the purpose, 
and accordingly shaped a course thither. They 
reached it not many days afterwards; and Chris- 
tian, with one of the seamen, landed in a little 
nook, which we afterwards found very conve- 
nient for disembarkation. They soon traversed 
the island sufficiently to be satisfied that it was 
exactly suited to their wishes. It possessed wa- 
ter, wood, a good soil, and some fruits. The 


‘anchorage in the offing was very bad, and 


landing for boats extremely hazardous. The 
mountains were so difficult of access, and the 
passes so narrow, that they might be maintained 
by afew persons against an army; and there 
were several caves, to which, incase of necessity, 
they could retreat, and where, as long as their 
provision lasted, they might bid defiance to their 
pursuers. With this intelligence they returned 
on board, and brought the ship to an anchor ina 
small bay on the northern side of the island, 
which I have in consequence named “Bounty 
Bay,” where every thing that could be of utility 
was landed, and where it was agreed to destroy 
the ship, either by running her on shore or 
burning her. Christian, Adams, and the majo- 
rity, were far the former expedient; but while 
they went to the fore part of the ship, to execute 
this business, Matthew Quintal set fire to the 
carpenter’s store-room. The vessel burnt to the 
water’s edge, and then drifted upon the rocks, 
where the remainder of the wreck was burnt for 
fear of discovery. This occurred on the 23d of 
January, 1790. 

Upon their first landing they perceived, by the 
remains of several habitations, morais, and three 
or four rudely sculptured images, which stood 
upon the eminence overlooking the bay where 
the ship was destroyed, that the island had been 
previously inhabited. Some ig eg ore were, 
in consequence, entertained, lest the natives 
should ‘have secreted themselves, and in some 
unguarded moment make an attack upon them; 
but by degrees these fears subsided, and their 
avocations proceeded without interruption. 

A suitable spot of ground for a village was 
fixed upon, with the exception of which the 
island was divided into equai portions, but to the 
exclusion of the poor blacks, who being only 
frierds of the seamen, were not considered as 
entitled to the same privileges, Obliged to len 
their assistance to the others in order to procure 
a subsistence, they thus, from being their friends, 
in the course of time became their slaves. ‘N° 


ED. 





*The greater part of the mutineers who remained Le 
Otaheite were taken by hismajesty’s ship Pandora, ¥ os 
was purposely sent out from England, after Lieutena 





had discovered in his course to the Friendly Islands. 


Bligh’s return. 
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discontent, however, was manifested, and they 
willingly assisted in the cultivation of the soil.— 
In clearing the space that was allotted to the 
village, a row of trees was left between it and 
the sea, for the purpose of concealing the houses, 
from the observation of any vessel that might be 
passing, and nothing was allowed to be erected 
that might in any way attract attention. Until 
these houses were finished the sails of the 
Bounty were converted into tents; and when no | 
longer required for that purpose, became very 
acceptable as clothing. Thus supplied with all 
the necessaries of life, and some of its luxuries. 
they felt their condition comfortable even be- 
yond their most sanguine expectation. and every 
thing went on peaceably and prosperously for | 
about two years, at the expiration of which, 
Williams, who had the misfortune to lose his 
wife about a month after his arrival, by a fall 
from a precipice while collecting birds’ eggs, 
became dissatisfied, and threatened to leave the | 
island in one of the boats of the Bounty. unless | 
he had another wife; an unreasonable request, 
as it could not be complied with, except at the 
expense of the happiness of one of his compa- 
nions: but Williams, actuated by selfish consid- 
erations alone, persisted in his threat, and the 
Europeans not willing to part with him, on ac- | 
count of his usefulness as an armorer, con- 
strained one of the blacks to bestow his wife 
upon the applicant. The blacks, outrageous at 
this second act of flagrant injustice, made com- 
mon cause with their companion, and matured a 
‘ey of revenge upon their aggressors, which, 
ad it succeeded, would have proved fatal to all 
the Europeans. Fortunately, the secret was 
imparted to the women, who ingeniously com- | 
municated it to the white men inasong, of which | 
the words were, “Why does black man sharpen | 
axe? to kill white man.” The instant Christian | 
became aware of the plot, he seized his gun and 
went in search of the blacks, but with a view 
only of showing them that their scheme was dis- 
covered, and thus by timely interference endea- 
voring to prevent the execution of it. He met 
one of them (Ohoo) at a little distance from the 
village, taxed him with the conspiracy, and, in 
order to intimidate him, discharged his gun, 
which he had humanely loaded with powder 
only. Ohoo, however, imagining otherwise, and 
thatthe bullet had missed its object, derided his | 
unskilfulness, and fled into the woods, followed | 
by his accomplice, T’alaloo, who had been de- | 
prived of his wife. The remaining blacks, find- | 
ing their plot discovered, purchased pardon by 
promising to murder their accomplices, who had 
fled, which they afterwards performed by an act 
of the most odious treachery. Ohoo was be- 
trayed and murdered by his own nephew; and 
alaloo, after an ineffectual attempt made upon 
by poison, fell by the hands of his friend and his | 
wile, the very woman on whose account all the 
disturbances began, and whose injuries ‘Talaloo 
felt he was revenging in common with his own. 
l'ranquillity was by these means restored, and 
preserved for about two years; at the expiration 
of which, dissatisfaction was again manifested by 
the blacks, in consequence of oppression and 
ill treatment, principally by Quintal and M’Coy. 
Meeting with no compassion or redress from 





their plantations. 


| them fell upon Williams and shot him. 
| who was at no great distance, heard the report 
of the musket, and exclaimed, ‘‘Well done! we 
'shall have a glorious feast to-day!”’ 
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their masters, a second plan to destroy their op- 
pressors was matured, and, unfortunately, too 
successfully executed. 

It was agreed that two of the blacks, Timoa 
and Nehow, should desert from their masters, 
provide themselves with arms, and hide in the 
woods, but maintain a frequent communication 
with the other two, Tetaheite and Menalee; and 
that on a certain day they should attack and put 
to death all the Englishmen, when at work in 
Tetaheite, to strengthen the 
party of the blacks on this day, borrowed a gun 
and ammunition of his master, under the pre- 
tence of shooting hogs, which had become wild 


-and very numerous; but instead of using it in 


this way, he joined his accomplices, and with 
Martin, 


supposin 
that a hog had been shot. The party peed 


‘from Williams’ toward Christian’s plantation, 
| where Menalee, the other black, was at work 
'with Mills and M’Coy; and, in order that the 


suspicions of the whites might not be excited by 
the report they had heard, requested Mills te 


/allow him (Menalee) to assist them in bringing 


home the hog they pretended tohave killed. Mills 


| agreed; and the four, being united, proceeded to 


Christian, who was working at his yam-plot, and 
shot him. ‘Thus fella man, who, from being the 


| reputed ringleader of the mutiny, has obtained 
| an unenviable celebrity, and whose crime, if any 
thing can excuse mutiny, may perhaps be con- 


sidered as in some degree palliated, by the ty- 
ranny which led to its commission. M’Coy, 
hearing his groans, observed to Mills, “there was 
surely some person dying;”’ but Mills replied, “It 
is only Mainmast (Christian’s wife) calling her 
children to dinner.” The white men being yet 
too strong for the blacks to risk a conflict with 
them, it was necessary to concert a plan, in or- 
der toseparate Mills and M’Coy. Two of them 
accordingly secreted themselves in M’Coy's 
house, and Tetaheite ran and told him that the 
two blacks who had deserted were stealin 
things out of his house. M’Coy instantly hastene 
to detect them, and on entering was fired at, but 
the ball passed him. M’Coy immediately com- 
municated the alarm to Mills, and advised him 
to seek shelter in the woods; but Mills, being 
quite satisfied that one of the blacks whom he 
had made his friend would not suffer him to be 
killed, determined to remain. M’Coy, less con- 
fident, ran in search of Christian, but finding 
him dead, joined Quintal, (who was already ap- 
prised of the work of destruction, and had sent 
his wife to give the alarm to the others,) and fled 
with him to the woods. 

Mills had scarcely been left alone, when the 
two blacks fell upon him, and he became a vic- 
tim to his misplaced confidence in the fidelity of 
his friend. Martin and Brown were next se- 
parately murdered by Menalee and Tenina; 
Menalee elfecting with a maul what the musket 
had left unfinished. Tenina, it is said, wished to 
save the life of Brown, and fired at him with 
powder only, desiring him, at the same time, to 
fall as if killed; but, unfortunately rising too 
soon, the other black, Menalee, shot him. 
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Adams was first apprised of his danger by 
Quintal’s wife, who, in hurrying through his 
plantation, asked why he was working at such 
a time? Not understanding the question, but 
seeing her alarmed, he followed her, and was 
almost immediately met by the blacks, whose 
appearance exciting suspicion, he made his es- 
cape into the woods. After remaining three or 
four hours, Adams, thinking all was quiet, stole 
to his yam-plot for a supply of provisions; his 
movements, however, did not escape the vigi- 
lance of the blacks, who attacked and shot him 
through the body, the ball entering at his right 
shoulder, and passing out through his throat. He 
fell upon his side, and was instantly assailed by 
one of them with the butt end of the gun; but 
he parried the blows at the expense of a broken 
finger. Tetaheite then placed his gun to his 
side, but it fortunately missed fire twice. Ad- 
ams, recovering a little from the shock of the 
wound, sprang on his legs, and ran off with as 
much speed as he was able, and fortunately out- 
stripped his pursuers, who seeing him likely to 
escape, offered him protection if he would stop. 
Adams, much exhausted by his wound, readily 
accepted their terms, and was conducted to 
Christian’s house, where he was kindly treated. 
Here this day of bloodshed ended, leaving only 
four Englishmen alive out of nine. It was a day 
of emancipation to the blacks, who were now 
masters of the island, and of humiliation and 
retribution to the whites. 

Young, who was a great favourite with the 
women, and had, during this attack, been se- 
creted by them, was now also taken to Chris- 
tian’s house. The other two, M’Coy and Quin- 
tai, who had always been the great oppressors 
of the blacks, escaped to the mountains, where 
they supported themselves upon the produce of 
the ground about them. 

The party in the village lived in tolerable 
tranquillity for about a week; at the expiration 
of which, the men of color began to quarrel 
about the right of choosing the women whose 
husbands had been killed; which ended in Me- 
nalee’s shooting Timoa as he sat by the side of 
Young’s wife, accompanying her song with his 
flute. Timoa not dying immediately, Menalee 
reloaded, and deliberately despatched him by a 
second discharge. He afterwards attacked ‘T'e- 
taheite, who was condoling with Young’s wife 
for the loss of her favorite black, and would 
have murdered him also, but for the interference 
of the women. Afraid to remain longer in the 
village, he escaped to the mountains and joined 
Quintal and M’Coy, who, though glad of his ser- 
vices, at first received him with suspicion.— 
This great acquisition to their force enabled 
them to bid defiance to the opposite party; and 
to show their strength, and that they were pro- 
vided with muskets, they appeared on a ridge 
of mountains, within sight of the village, and 
fired a yolley which so alarmed the others that 
they sent Adams to say, if they would kill the 
black man Menalee, and return to the village, 
they would all be friends again. The terms 
were so far complied with that Menalee was 
shot; but, apprehensive of the sincerity of the 
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Adams says it was not long before the widows 
of the white men so deeply deplored their loss 
that they determined to revenge their death, anu 
concerted a plan to murder the only two re- 
mainiag men of color. Another account, com- 
municated by the islanders, is that it was only a 
plot formed at the same time that Menalee was 
murdered, which could not be put in execution 
before. However this may be, it was equally 
fatal to the poor blacks. The arrangement was, 
that Susan should murder one of them, Teta- 
heite, while he was sleeping by the side of his 
favorite; and that Young should at the same in- 
stant, upon a signal being given, shoot the other, 
Nehow. The unsuspecting Tetaheite retired as 
usual, and fell by the blow of an axe; the other 
was looking at Young loading his gun, which he 
supposed was for the purpose of shooting hogs, 
and requested him to put in a good charge, when 
he received the deadly contents. 

In this manner the existence of the last of the 
men of color terminated, who, though tieache- 
rous and revengeful, had, it is feared, too much 
cause for complaint. The accomplishment of 
this fatal scheme was immediately communicated 
to the two absentees, and their return solicited. 
But so many instances of treachery had oc- 
curred, that they would not believe the report, 
though delivered by Adams himself, until the 
hands and heads of the deceased were produced, 
which being done, they returned to the village. 
This eventful day was the 3d October, 1793.— 
There were now left upon the island, Adams, 
Young, M’Coy, and Quintal, ten women, and 
some children. Two months after this period, 
Young commenced a manuscript journal, which 
affords a good insight into the state of the island 
and the occupations of the settlers: From it we 
learn, that they lived peaceably together, build- 
ing their houses, fencing in and cultivating their 
grounds, fishing, and catching birds, and con- 
structing pits for the purpose of entrapping 
hogs, which had become very numerous and 
wild, as well as injurious to the yam-crops. The 
only discontent appears to have been among the 
women, who lived promiscuously with the men, 
frequently changing their abode. 

Young says, March 12, 1794, “Going over to 
borrow a rake, to rake the dust off my ges, 
I saw Jenny having a skullin her hand: | asked 
her whose it was? and was told it was Jack Wil- 
liams’s. I desired it might be buried: the wo- 
men who were with Jenny gave me for answer, 
it should not. I said it should; and demanded it 
accordingly. I was asked the reason why I, in 
particular, should insist on such a thing, when 
the rest of the white men did not? I said, if the 
gave them leave to keep the skulls above ground, 
I did not. Accordingly when I saw M Coy, 
Smith, and Mat. Quintal, I acquainted them 
with it, and said,I thought that if the girls did 
not agree to give up the heads of the five white 
men in a peaceable manner, they ought to be 
taken by force, and buried.” About this time 
the women appear to have been much dissals- 
fied; and Young’s journal declares that, “since 

the massacre, it has been the desire of the 
greater part of them to get some conveyanc’ 
to enable them to leave the island.” This fecl- 





remaining blacks, they refused to return while 
they were alive. 


ing continued, and on the 14th April, 1794, was 
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so strongly urged, that the men began to build 
them a boat; but wanting planks and nails, 
Jenny, who now resides at Otaheite, in her zeal, 
tore up the boards of her house, and endeavored, 
though without success, to persuade some others 
to follow her example. 

On the 13th August following, the vessel was 
finished, and on the 15th she was launched: but, 
as Young says, “according to expectation she 
upset,” and it was most fortunate for them that 
she did so; for had they launched out upon the 
ocean, where could they have gone? or what 
could a few ignorant women have done by them- 
selves, drifting upon the waves, but ultimately 
have fallen a sacrifice to their folly? However, 
the fate of the vessel was a great disappointment, 
and they continued much dissatisfied with their 
condition; probably not without some reason, as 
they were kept in great subordination, and were 
frequently beaten by M’Coy and Quintal, who 
appear to have been of very quarrelsome dispo- 
sitions; Quintalin particular, who proposed “not 
to laugh, joke, or give any thing to any of the 
girls.” 


buried the bones of the murdered people: and 
on October 3d, 1794, they celebrated the mur- 
der of the black men at Quintal’s house. On the 
llth November, a conspiracy of the women to 
kill the white men in their sleep was discovered; 
upon which they were all seized and a disclosure 
ensued; but no punishment appears to have been 
inflicted upen them, in consequence of their 
promising to conduct themselves properly, and 
never again to give any cause “even to suspect 
their behaviour.” However, though they were 
pardoned, Young observes, “We did not forget 
their conduct; and it was agreed among us, that 
the first female who misbehaved should be put 
to death, and this punishment was to be repeated 
on each offence until we could discover the real 
intentions of the women.” Young appears to 
have suffered much from mental perturbation in 
consequence of these disturbances; and ob- 
serves of himself on the two following days, that 
“he was bothered and idle.” 

The suspicions of the men induced them, on 
the 15th, to conceal two muskets in the bush, for 
the use of any person who might be so fortunate 
as to escape, in the event of an attack being 
made. On the 30th November, the women again 
collected and attacked them; but no lives were 
10st, and they returned on being once more par- 
doned, but were again threatened with death the 
hext time they misbehaved. Threats thus re- 
peatedly made, and as often unexecuted, as 
might be expected, soon lost their effect, and the 
women formed a party whenever their displea- 
sure was excited, and hid themselves in the un- 
frequented parts of the island, carefully provid- 
ing themselves with fire-arms. In this manner 
the men were kept in continual suspense, dread- 
ing the result of each disturbance, as the nu- 
merical strength of the women was much 
greater than their own. 

On the 4th of May, 1795, two canoes were be- 
sun, and in two days completed. These were 
used for fishing, in which employment the peo- 
ple were frequently successful, supplying them- 
‘elves with rock fish and large mackarel. On 
32* 
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the 27th of December following, they were great- 
ly alarmed by the appearance of a ship close in 
with the island. Fortunately for them, there 
was a tremendous surf upon the rocks, the wea- 
ther wore a very threatening aspect, and the 
ship stood to the S. E., and at noon was out of 
sight. Young appears to have thought thisa 
providential escape, as the sea for a week after 
was “smoother than they had ever recollected it 
since their arrival on the island.” 

So little occurred in the year 1796, that one 
page records the whole of the events; and 
throughout the following year there are but 


‘three incidents worthy of notice. The first, 
| their endeavor to procure a quantity of meat for 


salting; the next, their attempt to make syrup 
from the tea-plant (dracena terminalis) and su- 
gar-cane; and the third, a serious accident that 
happened to M’Coy, who fell from a cocoa-nut 
tree and hurt his right thigh, sprained both his 
ancles, and wounded his side. The occupations 
of the men continued similar to those already 
related, occasionally enlivened by visits to the 


f _ | opposite side of the island. They appear to have 
On the 16th August, they dug a grave, and | 


been more sociable; dining frequently at each 
other’s houses, and contributing more to the 
comfort of the women, who, on their part, gave 
no ground for uneasiness. There was also a 
mutual accommodation amongst them in regard 
to provisions, of which a regular account was 
taken. If one person was successful in hunting, 
he lent the others as much meat as they re- 
quired, to be repayed at leisure; and the same 
occurred with yams, toros, &c., so that they 
lived ina very tranquil state. It unfortunately 
happened that M’Coy had been employed ine 
distillery in Scotland; and being very much ad- 
dicted to liquor, he tried an experiment with the 
tea-root, and on the 20th April, 1798, succeed- 
ing in producing a bottle of ardent spirit. This 
success induced his companion, Matthew Quin- 
tal, to “‘alter his kettle intoa still,” a contrivance 
which unfortunately succeeded too well, as fre- 
quent intoxication was the consequence, with 
M’Coy in particular, upon whom at length it 
produced fits of delirium, in one of which he 
threw himself from a cliffand was killed. The 
melancholy fate of this man created so forcible 
an impression on the remaining few, that they 
resolved never again to touch spirits; and Ad- 
ams, Il have every reason to believe, to the day 
of his death kept his vow. 

The journal finishes nearly at the period of 
M’Coy’sdeath, which is not related in it: but we 
learned from Adams that about 1799, Quintal lost 
his wife by a fall from the cliff while in search 
of bird’s eggs; that he grew discontented, and, 
though there were several disposable women on 
the island, and he had already experienced the 
fatal effects of a similar demand, nothing would 
satisfy him but the wife of one of his compan- 
ions. Of course neither of them felt inclined to 
accede to this unreasonable indulgence; and he 
sought an opportunity of putting them both to 
death. He was fortunately foiled in his first 
attempt, but swore he would repeat it. Adamp 
and, Young, having no doubt he would follow up 
his resolution, and fearful he mignt be more suc- 
cessful in his next attempt, came to the conclu- 
sion that their own lives were not safe while he 
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was in existence, and that they were justified in 
putting him to death, which they did with an 
axe. 

Such was the melancholy fate of seven of the 
leading mutineers, who escaped from justice only 
to add murder to their former crimes; for though 
some of them may not have actually embrued 
their hands in the blood of their fellow creatures, 
yet all were accessary to the deed. 

As Christian and Young were descended from 
respectable parents, and had received educa- 
tions suitable to their birth, it might be supposed 
that they felt their altered and degraded situa- 
tion much more than the seamen, who were 
comparatively well off; but if so, Adams says, 
they had the good sense to conceal it, as not a 
single murmur or regret escaped them; on the 
contrary, Christian was always cheerful, and 
his example was of the greatest service in ex- 
citing his companions to labor. He was natu- 
rally.of a happy, ingenuous disposition, and won 
the good opinion and respect of all those who 
served under him; which cannot be better ex- 
emplified than by his maintaining, under cir- 
cumstances of great perplexity, the respect and 
regard of all who were associated with him 
up to the hour of his death; and even at the pe- 
riod of our visit, Adams, in speaking of him, ne- 
ver omitted to say “Mr. Christian.” 

Adams and Young were now the sole survivors 
out of the fifteen males that landed upon the 
island. They were both, and more particularly 
Young, of a serious turn of mind; and it would 
have been wonderful, after the many dreadful 
scenes at which they had assisted, if the solitude 
and tranquillity that ensued had not disposed 
them to repentance. During Christian’s life 
time they had only once read the church service, 
but since his decease this had been regularly 
done on every Sunday. They now, however, 
resolved to have morning and evening family 
prayers, to add afternoon service to the duty of 
the Sabbath, and to train up their own children 
and those of their late unfortunate companions, 
in piety and virtue. 

n the execution of this resolution, Young’s 
education enabled him to be of the greatest as- 
sistance; but he was not long suffered to survive 
his repentance. An asthmetic complaint, under 
which he had for some time labored, terminated 
his existence about a year after the death of 
Quintal, and Adams was left the sole survivor of 
the misguided and unfortunate mutineers of the 
Bounty. The loss of his last companion was a 
great affliction to him, and was for some time 
most severely felt. It was a catastrophe, how- 
ever, that more than ever disposed him to re- 
pentance, and determined him to execute the 
pious resolution he had made, in the hope of ex- 
piating his offences. 

His reformation could not, perhaps, have tak- 
en place at a more propitious moment. Out of 
nineteen children upon the island, there were 
several between the ages of seven and nine 

ears; who, had they been longer suffered to fol- 

ow their own inclinations, might have acquired 
habits which it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for Adams to eradicate. The moment was 
therefore most favorable for his design, and his 





laudable exertions were attended by advantages 
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both to the objects of his care and to his own 
mind, which surpassed his most sanguine ex- 
pectations. He nevertheless had an arduous 
task to perform. Besides the children to be ed- 
ucated, the Otaheitan women were to be con- 
verted; and as the example of the parents hada 
powerful influence over their children, he re- 
solved to make them his first care. Here also 
his labors succeeded; the Otaheitans were na- 
turally of a tractable disposition, and gave him 
less trouble than he anticipated: the children 
also acquired such a thirst after scriptural know- 
ledge, that Adams in a short time had little else 
to do than to answer theirinquiries and put them 
in the right way. As they grew up, they ac- 
quired fixed habits of morality and piety; their 
colony improved; intermarriages occurred: and 
they now form a happy and well-regulated so- 
ciety, the merit of which, in a great degree, be- 
longs to Adams, and tends to redeem the former 
errors of his life. 
———<——— 


CHOLERA. 


A committee of the College of Physicians of this city, at 
the request of the [Board of Health, have prepared and 
published in pamphlet form, a report on Epidemic Cholera. 
ltis ably and elaborately drawn up and contains a vast 
fund of information, valuable no less to the medical protes- 
sion than to the community generally, ‘The first part of 
the pamphlet treats of— 

ist.—The geographical range of Cholera, and the order 
of succession in which different countries, districts, and 
cities, have suffered from the disease. 

2d.--The atmospheric and other phenomena preceding 
and accompanying the disease. 

3d.—-The localities in which the disease has chiefly pre- 
vailed and proved most destructive. 

4th--The classes of people, and the modes of living of 
those who have died in the greatest numbers. 

Next follows a we!l written essay on the means of pre- 
venting the extension of the pestilence, which, as more 
immediately in point, at this time, we have thought proper 
to extract:-—- 

Means of preventing the Extension and miliga 
ting the violence of Cholera. 


Some persons have deemed it possible absolutely to pre- 
vent the breaking out of the pestilential or fatal Cholera in 
acity or district. This opinion grows out of the belief 
that the disease is transmissible either by persons or goods, 
or both, and that in this way it may be committed from 
the sick to the well, from a place in which it rages to ano- 
ther before exempt from it. 

The great body of facts which have transpired, in the 
history of the disease in different countries, during the last 
fifteen years, are totally at variance with this creed. Let 
us repeat some of them here, beginning with those re- 
specting the first appearance of the discase in different 
cities of the world. 4 

It is generally admitted by the physicians of British In- 
dia, that Cholera broke out in several different parts of 
Bengal nearly simultaneously, or at least without their 
having any intercourse with each other. It is also admit- 
ted that these outbreakings of the disease, some of them 
as early as May, 1817, were anterior to its appearance In 
Jessore, in August of the same year. it is common, how- 
ever, to speak of the Cholera as beginning in the last 
mentioned city, whereas, in fact, its origin might Just as 
well be traced to Calcutta, where its presence was Manl- 
fested nearly at the same time as in Jessore. Without 
further examining the question of the propagation or eX- 
tensior of the disease in India, since no comparison ean be 
instituted between the effects of free and suspended In- 
tercourse in tht country, except in one instance, we sna 
pass on to a notice of the first restrictive measures pursue 
in that quarter of the world. ihe exception just alluded 
to, was the circumstance already mentioued, of disease 2p- 
pearing in as rapid an order of succession in places to the 
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south of Madras, at a time when the navigation and inter- 
course between that city and all of the latter was entirely 
interrupted by ihe force of the monsoon, as it had done in 
places to the north of Madras, when the navi gation was 
open, and the commercial intercourse uninterrupted. 

The governor of the island of Bourbon, admonished, as 
het! hought, by the ravages of the disease in the Mauritius, 
took every possible precaution to cut off all intercourse 
between the former and all suspected places or ports; and 
with this view established a most rigid quarantine. Not- 
withstanding all these measures, the disease made its ap- 
pearance in the island. 

We begin our notices of the attempts in Europe to keep 
off the disease by restrictive measures of insulation ea 
nol -inte rcourse with Astracan. ‘This city, it will be re- 
membered, was the theatre of the disease for a time, in 
1223. It then subsided without its spreading to the ad- 
joining provinces. ‘The conclusions of the medical men, 
as given below, refer to the disease in 1830. 

The chief phys sicians of the hospitals of that city, in their 
letter to the medical council at Moscow, among other de- 

tails give the following: 

The Cholera first appeared one hundred wersts from 
Astracan, on board the vessel of war. Bacon, last from the 
isle of Sara, a place exempt, at the time, from Cholera; this 
vessel was retainedjin quarantine in Sedlitz, 60 miles from 
Astracan, and net one of the sick reached this latter city. 
The Cholera manifested itself rapidly and simultaneously 
in many parts of the city, without the sick having had any 
communication with the places above mentioned. The 
first person affected with the disease at Astracan, had not 
arrived from a suspected place, but was a resident of the 
city. 

At Orenberg, quarantine restrictions were equally un- 
suecesstful. 

We learn from the official letter, signed by the physi- 
cian, police officer, and others, that, after the most minute 
inquiries, the man first attacked with cholera at St. Peters- 
burgh, had no immediate intercourse whatever, with per- 


sons who had come from any other place—nor cuuld di- 


rect personal intercourse be traced between any two ol 
the iirst five or six cases. ‘These occurred, be it remem- 
be ered, at a time when the city was surrounded by sanitary 
cordons, and a rigid system of quarantine carried into ef- 
fect, directly under the eyes of “th ne government, and with 
an immense array of military force. 

The most careful and minute inquiries, as we learn from 
both a German and an English physician, instituted at 
Moscow, prove incontestibly, that the disease was not im- 
poried into that capital; but that it appeared there sponta- 
neously. It was ascertained that the first four patients had 
notthemselves been in any infected place, nor held com- 
munication with any person or persons coming from such 
api.ce. 

lhe British Consul (and he is borne out in his statement 
by the Livonian government) tells us, that the disease ap- 
peared simultaneously in three diffe rent places at Riga.— 
The first cases were two stone-masons, working in the Pe- 
ters burgh suburbs, a person in the citadel, and a lady resi- 
dentin the town. None of these persons had the slight- 
esi communication with the crews of barques, or other 
strangers. 

Dantzic was said to have received the disease from Riga. 
ie truth is, that there had been two cases a German mile 

om t Dantas on the 27th May—two in the town in dif- 
erent parts, on the 20th and others on the 29th, in three 
or our villages near Dantzic. Now, the first vessel which 
le! irom Riga after the disease had broken out in that 
ciiy, did not arrive at Dantzic until the morning of the 30th 
M-y; and she hada clean bill of health. The captain of 
this vessel died on the 31st May, as it was supposed, but 
hot proved, of Cholera. Be this as it may, the disease 
had ppe ared in different parts of Dantzic three days be- 
:arrival of the vessel from Riga. With Poland 
Ui intercourse had ceased since the beginning of the win- 


slau, the capital of Silesia, in what was considered 
ajoyment of the most pe rfect system of quarantine, 
ithe frontiers of the province, amd on the river 

is suddenly alarmed by the disease appearing in 

" ‘ite fi iubourgs. The first case was of a female who 
“ever quitted the city, nor ever been engaged in the 
Pane of clothes. After the most minute investigation by 
the publie authorities, not the slightest evidence was ob- 








tained of this person having had communication with any 

stranger, or goods suspec ted of being infected. In a few 
days after her death, many persons were attacked with 
Cholera, in parts of the city remote from each other. 

In some of the cities i: 1 Germany and Hungary, besides 
a total suspension of intercourse between those in which 
the disease was present, and neighboring as well as dis- 
tant places, each house in which a person happened to be 
attacked, was imme diately surrounded by a guard, and all 
communication between it and other houses was prevent- 
ed. New cases, nevertheless, continued to occur daily, in 
different parts of these cities—and the precautions thus ta- 
ken, seemed rather to increase the number of the victims 
of the disease, than to curtail its spread. 

Berlin, despite the sanitary cordon, composed of the 
choice troops of the kingdom, under the eye of the Sove- 
— himself, became a ‘theatre of the ravages of the Cho- 

ra. 

The inhabitants of Hamburg, looking with anxiety to- 
wards Prussia and country eastward, and enlisting all the 
means in their power by sanitary cordons and quarantine, 
to prevent the disease from approaching in that quarter, 
found it suddenly appear in the midst of them, rising as it 
were, out of the earth from the deep cellar, whose inmates 
were, as already recorded, the first victims. 

Similar restrictive measures imposed by the Austrian 
government, were attended with the usual want of suc- 
cess—and Vienna became a seat of the disease in more 
rapid succession, after other cities of Hungary and Po- 
land, than had been observed of many places where no 
artificial barriers had been interposed. 

A rigid system of quarantine and guard vessels were of 
no avail to prevent the disease appearing in Sunderland. 

On hearing of the Cholera conmnitting such ravages at 
Mecca, the Pacha of Egypt established a rigid quarantine 
for all persons and goods coming from Arabia. The cara- 

van from Mecca was acc ordingly placed ina Jazaretto 
three leagues from Cairo. T hirty -four days had elapsed 
since it left the former city—on es route it lost ten of its 
number of Cholera. In proportion as they approached 
Cairo they suffered less. When at the lazaretto, they 
were surrounded by the troops of the Pacha in two cor- 
dons—the one nearest the caravan being also separated 
from that more remote and external. Sentries were 
placed between the two cordons, so as to prevent all com- 
munication between them. Nevertheless, in spite of all 
tRese precautions, three days after the arrival of the cara- 
van in the lazaretto, three soldiers of the first cordon were 
attacked with Cholera, one of whom died in a few minutes. 
On the same day, 15th August, four persons coming from 
Cairo with goods were seized with the disease, and per- 
sons in the city were at the same time also its victims. 

In Alexandria the Cholera broke out in the city, and 
among the troops. who formed the second or inner line 
from Aboukir to Marabout. 

These several facts all concur to authorise the positive 
conclusion, oe non-intercourse between places actually 
ravaged by Cholera, and places still exempt from the dis- 
ease, however rigidl enforced, can give no certainty, nor 
even any well founded hope of protection for those latter. 
The promised benefit from such restrictive measures has 
not been obtained, while the inconveniences and suf- 
ferings caused by them have become too manifest. 


Is the Cholera transmissible by Persons and Goods? 
The assumption upon which the restrictive measures just 
detailed have been based, viz: that Cholera is generally, if 
not uniformly transmissible by persons and clothing, and 
merchandise, is controverted at every step of our inquiries 
into the history of the disease. ‘The facts and arguments 
preponderate greatly on the other side, and would seem 
to be continually augmenting with the increase of our 
knowledge of the habits of Cholera. A few will suffice 
for our present purpose. 

The persons composing the family of the Persian prince, 
quitted the city of Tabriz after the violence of the disease 
had already began to abate. ‘They, however, carried the 
Cholera along with them, and continued to be attac ked, 
from four to six a day, for about ten days, but not a single 
person in the villages through which they passed or where 
they slept, took the disease. During the prevalence of the 
Cholera in Mosc ow, about forty thousand persons quitted 
that city, of whom a large number never performed qua- 
rantine, and yet no case is on record of Cholera being 
transferred from Moscow to other places, and it is equally 
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certain, says the respectable Prussian physician from 
whom we derive the foregoing statement, that in no situa- 
tion appointed for quarantine, has any case of the disease 
occurred. 

In the year 1823, during the period in which the disease 
first prevailed in Astracan, large numbers of persons left 
the city daily; nevertheless, they did not convey the dis- 
ease elther to remote cities or to the nearest neighboring 
villages. In 1830, many villages remained free from Cho- 
lera, notwithstanding the constant communications with 
the city—one, five wersts from Astracan, on the shores of 
the Wolga, where whole families and workmen sought 
refuge, when the disease was at its height. It was the 
same with many others, where not only families, but the 
sick were transported. 

Whilst the disease was raging at Breslau, after quaran- 
tine, found useless, was done away with, the intercourse 
between the city and _ the neighboring burghs and villages 
was uninterrupted. For six or seven weeks three or four 
thousand peasants entered the city every day and returned 
to their homes. Many of them had communications with 
the houses of the sick, and yet to many of the villages the 
disease did not extend. Thus nota single case occurred 
at Shertunez, where more than two hundred persons re- 
paired every day to their country seats—the large burgh 
of Marieneu, east of Breslau, and the villages of Fabitz 
and Neudorf, which join the city, and contain each from one 
thousand to twelve hundred inhabitants, equally escaped. 

During the prevalence of the disease at St. Petersburgh, 
constant and free communication was kept up between it 
and a village about fifteen wersts distant, that of the Ger- 
mans, and not a single case of disease occurred at the lat- 
ter place. 

aking these facts in connexion with the instance of 
exemption from the disease enjoyed by the villages in the 
island of Kristofsky, notwithstanding unlimited intercourse 
between them and the city of St. Petersburgh.we shall know 
what value to attach to the statements of insulation of 
laces and persons having protected them from Cholera. 
The fact of escape from the disease, by no means impiies 
a correctness in the assumption that quarantine was the 
protecting means, the more especially when we call to 
mind the well known circumstance recorded by different 
writers on the East Indian Cholera, that in the very centre 
of extensive districts ravaged by Cholera, there are certain 
narrow strips or patches of country, into which there ex- 
isted no natural obstacles to the extension of the disease, 
but into which it never penetrated, although all around was 
one scene of desolation. 

This part of the subject cannot be placed in a clearer 
light than by simply observing that the instances of itn- 
munity from the disease where unlimited intercourse had 
been allowed, are in tenfold greater number than where 
restrictions had been imposed and non-intercourse en- 
forced. Non-intercourse by sanitary cordons and quaran- 
tines, do not even give an additional chance of escape.— 
Their tendency and effect are the other way. 


There has not been found any appreciable connexion be- 
tween the full and frequent intercourse of physicians, 
nurses, attendants, and friends, with the sick of Cholera, 
and the number of the former who have been attacked 
with the disease. If Cholera were thus communicable, a 
large majority of the persons designated, ought to have 
had the disease—whereas, in fact, a large majority of them 
entirely escaped. ‘Those who were attacked were not in 
greater proportion than would have suffered from «ny prev- 
alent disease whatever. At Moscow, five hundred and 
eighty-seven patients affected with Cholera, and eight hun- 
dred and sixty laboring under other diseases, were admit- 
ted mto the hospital ot Ordinka. 
a single building, three stories high, communicating by 
stairs plac ed within the wards. The sume attendants had 
charge of all the patients; the different articles of furniture 
were distributed without distinction to the patients, and all 
their clothes were washed together by the same persons. 
Of the eight hundred and sixty patients above alluded to. 
not a single one became affected with Cholera, and of one 
hundred and twenty-three hospital attendants, two only 
were affected, a man and a woman, both of whom were 
disposed to the disease from very irregular conduct, for 
which they had been censured. 


{n-tances of entire immunity after constant intercourse 
with ‘he sick, might be greatly multiplied both in India and 


This hospital consists of 


SANITARY REGULATIONS. 


The women who washed the clothes of the patients in 
the hospital at Orenberg, were entirely exempt from the 
disease. A like immunity was enjoyed by the attendants 
who helped the patients in and out of the bath, rubbed 
tneir bodies, dressed blisters, &c. in different Russian an? 
other hospitals. 

The physician general to the town hospital of Dantzic, 
says, that there were five waiters always near the patients: 
eight men were employed in rubbing and bathing; nine 
medical men visited the patients, of whom one was always 
in the room in the day time, two watching every night; no 
one of these twenty-two persons fell ill. 

| have visited, says Dr. White, the Gateshead hospital, 
during the time I had the honor of being physician to that 
institution, under all circumstances of physical depression. 
ve breathed the atmosphere of its apartments for hours 
together; yet I, the attendants, the nurses, all equally ex- 
posed, have equally escaped. Not a single individual in 
the profession has sustained an attack sinve,the disorder 
has prevailed. 

We are not to suppose that physicians and nurses should 
be entirely free from attacks of Cholera—we ought, on the 
contrary, to be surprised at the proportion being so small, 
when we consider how the extreme fatigue and Joss of 
rest which they undergo, must peculiarly predispose them 
to the disease. Very different, however, would be the result, 
if physicians, friends and attendants, were obliged to ren- 
der their services in the close, confined quarters of a city 
or town, and in the damp, filthy, and ill-ventilated houses 
of those who are in the greater number victims to the dis- 
ease. Hence it becomes the duty of government, and the 
proper corporate authorities, to make provision for the re- 
ception of the poor and needy in suitable hospitals, and al- 
so for an evacuation of all cellars, and underground lodg- 
ings, and close dirty hovels, by their customary tenants. 


d TRUE MEANS OF PREVENTION. 

We are now to consider the means best calculated to 
prevent an extension of the disease, when once it has ap- 
peared. ‘lhis is as much as can be accomplished by 
human powers. But although we cannot alter or amend 
those conditions of the atmosphere, which gave origin to. 
or are essentially connected with, the disease, nor change 
the localities in which it for the most part has its home, 
we can do a great deal towards depriving it of its horrors, 
by diminishing the exposure to those occasional and pre- 
disposing causes which are found to be so destructive. 
The sanitary regulations promulgated and enforced with 
this view, are ranged under threé heads. Ist. Those 
which regard the place; 2. Those in reference to habita- 
tion; and 3. Those relating to persons. 


SANITARY REGULATIONS. 

Ist. Those which regard the place.—The streets should 
be daily cleansed of all offal, dirt, and any impurities 
whatever, and the gutters frequently washed with running 
water. In no yard or open lot should any collections of 
dirt or animal or vegetable matters be allowed to remain, 
nor any ditch or pool be left unfilled with earth. No 
removable obstruction to a freer ventilation of courts, ané 
alleys, and narrow streets, should be tolerated. 

2. Those which regard the habitation —The cellars 
should be kept dry, and the sinks cleaned out, or occa- 
sionally water with a little chloride of lime, introduce 
into thent. This substance should be sprinkled over the 
floors of those cellars more particularly, through which 
there is not a free current of air. Dissolved in water, 
with the addition ofa little quicklime, it should be applied 
as a wash to the walls of cellars, closets, and rooms 10. 
which many persons work together. Free ventilation ot 
the sitting and bedrooms should be enjoined and practiset 
—the floors dry-scrubbed, and, as well as the bedding an 
bed clothes, aired at least once a day. Arrangements 
should be made for suitable ventilation and constant re 
newal of the air in all kinds of rooms or halls in which a 
number Of persons congregate together, as in schools, 
churches, manufactories, &c. The air should be intro- 

luced in such a way as not to blow in a current upon the 
persons in the room, or to suddenly chill them after bemg 
heated. 2 

No person should, if it can be possibly av oided, sleep 12 
cellars or underground apartments of any kind, since 
experience has universally proved the greater liability © 
persons thus lodged to be seized with Cholera. Those 
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who sleep on the ground, or on mud floors little raised 
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from the surface, are in much greater danger than others 
sleeping in the second or third story of the same house. 
it was even remarked by Dr. Livingston in China, that in 
some houses, persons who slept on beds sometimes 
escaped, while those who lay on the floor, on mats, and the 
like, in the same apartment, had the disease in its worst 
form. Most of the cases which came under Dr. Livings- 
ton’s care, were, at the time of the attack, in small ill ven- 
tilated apartments, commonly on the ground-floor. 

A number of persons in the same room tends to deterio- 
rate the air, and if they sleep in it, the chances of disease 
are greatly increased--hence crowded bed-rooms are espe 
cially prejudicial. 

3, Those relating to persons.— Personal cleanliness 
should be rigidly promoted by regular ablution or bathing 
in water of such a temperature as the feelings and expe- 
rience of the individual teach him to be most agreeable and 
salutary. Frictions of the skin with acoarse towel or 
brush are particularly commendable, and in persons who 
have been suddenly chitled, or whose feet are habitually 
cold, these parts may be well rubbed with warm salt and 
water, or fine salt, or mustard flour. The clothing, and 
especially the covering of the feet, should be thick enough 
to protect the body against sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, or from sudden cooling after being overheated. Flan- 
uel or domestic muslin will be found to be the safest for 
inner garments. . ; ; 

Exposure to the night air, or dews, should be avoided; 
and by persons unavoidably summoned abroad, clothing 
thicker A ni that usually worn in the day should be put on. 
Atter being suddenly chilled, or wet by rain, a warm bath 
will be advisable. 

They whose business calls them abroad early in the 
morning, should not leave the house withcut eating some- 
thing~such as a piece of stale bread, and some cold 
meat seasoned with a little mustard or pepper, and washed 
down with ginger tea, or the like, which can easily be pre- 
pared the preceding evening. ‘The meals should be light, 
and repeated at suitable intervals, so that the body may 
never be oppressed by quantity nor weakened by hunger. 
The food should be plain and easy of digestion, consisting 
of those meats, which general experience has shown to be 
nutritous and healthful. More reserve than ordinary will 
however, be required in the use of smoked and salted meats, 
and especially of fat pork, the eating of which, in some 
places, has been spoken of as an exciting cause of Cholera. 

obsters, and the like, are avowedly pernicious. All crude 
and indigestible vegetables, and unripe fruits ought to be 
carefully shunned. No material change of the beverages 
used in families, at morning and evening, will be required. 
To milk, so largely taken as food and drink, in different 
parts of the country, exception need not to be taken. But 
this remark does not apply to sour milk ‘bonny-clabber) 
which ought during the prevalence of the Cholera to be 
entirely abstained from. 

The increased predisposition toa fatal attack of Cholera, 

which has every where been found to result from habits of 
intemperance, ought to be a sufficient caution on this head. 
Those unaccustomed tothe use of strong drinks should not 
by any kind of persuasion or false reasoning, have recourse 
to them—and the habitually intemperate, those prone to 
excess, cannot too carefully or speedily begin a reform. 
Abstinence from ardent spirits at all times desirable, is, in 
seasons of pestilential visitation still more necessary. A 
substitute will be found for alcoholic stimulation,in the 
use of ginger and cayenne, as condiments with food. In 
the case of the man who has desisted from dram drinking, 
these articles may be taken at stated times; the first, in 
the form of tea, the second, in the form of pills. 
‘he poor and needy whose food is scanty, and of bad 
lity, such as watery vegetables, bad bread, &c. should 
supplied with a better nutriment, in the form of good 
anuiaal broth, good bread, a day old, and a suitable allow- 
ance of milk. 

In Gallicia a better diet furnished to the lower classes, 
at the expense of the Austrian Government, appeared to 
have contributed, as much as any other measure, to pre- 
vent the spreading of the disease. Ina sugar manufactory 
at St. Petersburg, where all the workmen had increased 
allowance of food, of a wholesome kind, no individual was 
attacked. It may indeed be said, that pure air and good 
‘Ostantial living, and a tranquil mind, will be found among 
Nhe best preservatives against Cholera. 
emperance and regularity of life, in all respects, which 
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WHAT IS LOVE—-THE PLAYTHINGS. 








are so servicable in: protecting against most diseases, are 
required to be observed in a peculiar degree to ward off an 
attack of Cholera.* 

‘Lhe Committee, in conclusion, deem it their duty to dis- 
tinctly recommend that suitable measures be taken by the 
proper authorities, for the establishment of temporary hos- 
pitals in different parts of the city, forthe reception of cho- 
lera patients, who have not adequate lodging and accom- 
modation at their own dwellings; and also, that provision 
be made for removing all those persons who live and sleep 
in cellars, or other close, damp, and ill-ventilated rooms in 
streets, alleys and courts, in which the disease once show- 
ing itself would, without some such precautionary meas- 
ures, commit dreadful ravages. Immediate specification 
may be made of a great number of under-ground rooms, 
used for lodging and sleeping, in the row of buildings be- 
tween Front and Water streets, and of cellars in various 
parts of the city, in which men both work and sleep. Not 
only are the tenants of such rooms more prone to the dis- 
ease, but they are also less udvantageously circumstanced 
for recovering from its attacks; nor can they be properly 
attended by physicians, nurses, and friends, without detri- 
ment, and even danger to these latter, who would then be 
respiring a damp, close and impure air, and be liable to 
have their bodies chilled, after passing from the outer 
warm air into sucha medium. 

— ir 
ORIGINAL. 
WHAT IS LOVE? 

Thou askest what love is, dear lady, I trust, 

To have it defined well that bosom must first 

Feel the pang which it causes, the trouble and joy; 

And the darts which are thrown by the fluttering boy. 


Thou hast seen in the morning, the rose in its prime; 

’T was beauteous, but lo! ’twas inclosed with a thorn, 

And tender that hand must be, steady the skill, 

That can, without wounding, its nectar distill. 

Like it, love is a jewel, enchantingly bright, 

Reposing on thorns in its glorious height; 

*Tis a passion of heaven, exalted, refined, 

Tis the chords of true friendship, affection entwined. 
INDIAN BARD. 

a 
THE PLAYTHINGS. 


BY MISS GOULD. 
Oh! mother here’s the very top, 


That brother used to spin; 

The vase with seeds I’ve seen him drop, 
To call our robin in; 

The line that held his pretty kite, 
His bow, his cup, and ball, 

The slate on which he learned to write, 
His feather, cap, and all. 


“My dear, I’d put the things away 
Just where they were before: 
Go, Anna, take him out to play, 
And shut the closet door. 
Sweet innocent: he little thinks 
The slightest thought expressed 
Of him that’s lost, how deep it sinks 
Within a mother’s breast!” 





*The following is an illustration of what care and tem- 
perance can perform in the sickly climate of India, in the 
way of preserving Europeans from the attacks of Cholera: 

“Two bodies of men, one amounting to 300, the other 
to 100 persons, were located in adjoining situations when 
the cholera appeared. The smaller body immediately de- 
termined to live temperately, and by avoiding the night 
air, and the other predisposing circumstances, which were 
obvious, to endeavor to escape the distemper. The plan 
succeeded so well, that only one individual was seized, of 
the one hundred. The larger body adopted no precaution. 
They lived in their usual way, and one-tenth oftheir whole 
number perished.”—(Kennedy, p. 90, 91.) 
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Away, away to the PRountatws brow. 


Andante quasi Allegretto 


COMPOSED BY ALEXANDER LEE. 
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‘he Chinese have a proverb that “every gentle- 
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’. "The death of the queen affected him in the 
rree. “Good God!” said he, when his attend- 
im away from her lifeless body, “is it possible 
en is dead? and that I must forever lose her, 
gave me pain but when she died?” It is not 
10unce a funeral oration in fewer words. 


Archbishop of Bordeaux.—The late archbish- 
eaux was remarkable for his tolerance and en- 
nevolence. The following anecdote will not 
10ut interest. “‘My lord,” said a person to him 
iere isa r woman to ask charity; what do 
»do for her?” “How oldis she?” “Seventy.” 
‘eat distress?” “She says so.” “She must be re- 
her 25 franes.”” Twenty-five francs! my lord 
1, especially as she is a Jewess.” “A Jewess?” 
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nd thank her for coming.” 
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A Reprimand.—The editor of the Columbia (S. C.) 
Times, in a late paper, gives the fol’owing anecdote, which 
was Once current In the walls of South Carolina College, 
as a parallel case to the reprimand of Gen. Houston, by 
Mr. Speaker Stevenson. “In its earlier days a Soph hay- 
ing unfortunately been caught ina scrape, we think it 
was turkey-stealing, was condemnec by the faculty to 
receive, in college parlance, a lecture. Professor P———, 
a Frenchman and a man of imperturbable politeness, was 
selected as executioner. Accordingly after prayers, he ad- 
vanced to the delinquent, and with a Parisian bow and a 
winning smile, addressed him, “Young genteelman, de 
facult have appoint me for lectair you. You are therefore 
lectair by me.” 





A SCRAP FROM AN OLD NOVEL. 

“With a friend and a wife, 

Those blessings of life, 
What on earth can our envied condition amend? 

Should sweet offspring be ours 

Grant this O ye powers! 
Be the girls like my wife and the boys like my friend.” 

“And the boys like ‘your what, sir?” asked vid Mrs. 

Griffith. “Like my friend,”’ answered Mullens. “Humph,” 
it will occasionally happen in the best regulated families, 
but it’s an odd thing to pray for.” 





Hitnt to Lovers.—If a youth is wooingly disposed tow- 
ards any damsel, as he values his happiness let him follow 
my advice: call upon the lady, when she least expects 
him, and take note of the appearance of all that is under 
her control. Observe if the shoe fits neatly--if the gloves 
are clean and the hair neat--and I would forgive a man for 
breaking off an engagement if he discovered a greasy novel 
hid away under the cushion of a sofa, or a hole in the gar- 
niture of the prettiest foot in the world. Slovenliness will 
ever be avoided by a well regulated mind, as would a pes- 
tilence. A woman cannot be always what is called “dress- 
ed,” particularly one in middle or humble life, where her 
duty, and it is consequently to be hoped her pleasure, lies 
in superintending and assisting in all domestic matters; 
but she may always be neat, well appointed—andé as cer- 
tainly as a virtuous woman is a crown of glory to her hus- 
band, so surely is a slovenly one a crown of thorns. 


[Mrs. S. C. Hall. 





A Free Enguirer.—In a village, at the north, lived Jock 
Pettibone and Nat Pease. They were roystering ungodly 
fellows, and more apt to be excited by rum than by religion. 

One evening, Jock being about three sheets in the wind, 
was looking about for his usual companion, to help him 
keep up the spree, as he called it. He strolled over most 
of the village; but Nat was no where to be found At 
length, descrying a light in the Town Hall, he staggered 
thither. Seeing a crowd of people collected, and not ex- 
actly aware of the nature of the meeting, he entered, and 
took a seat amongst the rest, in hopes after a while to spy 
out his friend in the midst of the multitude. 

Presently Mr. Higginson, the minister arose, and observ- 
ed : “ This isa meeting where every person is free to speak, 
and if any of you have any thing on your minds, or any 
inquiries to make, there is perfect liberty.” 

Jpon this, Jock got up, and steadying himself as well as 
he could by the bench, began—‘* Mr.—hickup--Higgin—— 
hickup—son, I—hickup—should like to—hickup—make 
or 1ickup—inquiry, if—hickup—it be in—hickup—or- 

er. 

“Certainly, Mr. Pettibone, this is a meeting of’ free in- 
quiry ; ask any question you think proper.” 

“I'm afraid { shall—hickup—give some—hickup—of- 
fence, if I--hickup—” 

“Oh, no, not at all ; speak freely, and without apprehen- 
sion. Iam very glad to perceive you manifest an inquir- 
ing spirit.” 

* Well, then—hickup—since you’re so good as to—hick- 
up—allow me to—hickup—speak freely—hick—hickup— 
I would—hickup—just—hick--hickup--ask whether you 
have seen any--hickup—thing of Nat Pease.—Constella- 
tion. 





An officer on a field day, happened to be thrown from 
his horse; and as he lay sprawling on the ground, said to 
a friend who ran to his assistance: “I thought,” said he “I 
had improved in my riding, but I find I have fallen off.” 
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THE TAILOR’S LAMENTATION. 


Some rogue has stole my shears away, 
And stole my thimble too; 

My scissors they are gone astray, 
Ah me! what shall I do? 

My needles rusted are, alas! 
My yarn of little nse; 

And all my hopes now, by the mass, 
Depend upon my goose. 


Then whiskey bring, ’twill banish gloom, 
We'll drink till we are blind; 

For every day new cloth shall come, 
And cabbage leave behind. 


Come, Judy, bring the ball of thread. 
I'll werk with Pat and thee; . 

And when we’ve earned our daily bread 
Thou shalt get drunk with me. 


And as [ trim this coat with lace, 
This thought shall clear my mind, 
That future profit I can trace, 
From remnants left behind. 
Then whiskey bring, ’twill banish gloom, 
We'll drink till we are blind; 
For every day new cloth shall come, 
And cabbage leave behind. 


But mark at thoughts of silver lace 
Which makes this coat so gay, 

A cloud o’erspreads my Judy’s face, 
And drives each smile away. 

So like this gaudy coat, my dear, 
Unless you dry your pipes, 

Your shoulders quickly shall appear 
Right well be laced with stripes. 

Then whiskey bring, ’twill banish gloom, 
We'll drink till we are blind; 

For every day new cloth shall come, 
And cabbage leave benind. 


—_<—_— 


The following Parody, to the tune of “Begone Dull Care,” 
has made its appearance in London. 


John Bull to Lord Grey. 
Begone, Lord Grey, i prithee begone from me, 
Begone, Lord Grey, you and I can never agree, 
Some time thou hast been pottering here, 
And fain would do me ill, 
But i’faith, Lord Grey, 
You shall never have your will. 


‘Too much of Lord Grey would make a gay man sad, 
Too much of Lord Grey would drive a wise man mad, 
My spouse shall dance, and I will sing, 
And merrily pass the day, ; 
For I’m sure I’ve done the wisest thing, 
I’ve sent Lord Grey away. 
—_—p—— 


A PARODY 

On Romeo’s description of an Apothecary. 
I do remember an old Bacuetor, 
And here abouts he dwells—whom late I noted 
In suit of sables, with a care-worn brow, 
Conning his books—and meagre were his looks; 
Celibacy had worn him to the bone ; 
And in his.silent parlor hung a coat, 
The which the moths had used not less than he. 
Four chairs, one table, and an old hair trunk, 
Made up the furniture; and on his shelves 
A grease clad candlestick, a broken mug, 
Two tables, and a box of old segars ; 
Remnants of volumes, once in some repute, 
Were thinly scattered round to tell the eye 
Of prying stranger--this man had no wife. 
His tattered elbow gap’d most piteously ; 
And ever, as he turn’d him round, his skin 
Did * ial his stockings peep upon the day. 
Noting his gloom, unto myself I said, 
And it a man did covet single life, 
Reckless of joys that matrimony give, 
Here lives a gloomy wretch would shew it him 
In such most dismal colors, that the shrew, 
Or slut, or idiot, or the gossip spouse, 
Were each an heaven compared with such a life. 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 





As the Summer months approzch we may anticipate the 
midnight breathings of the lute, sighing wader lattices 
where beauty slee}»s and dreams. That there may be no 
mistake about the window of the house, or the disposition 
of the inmate, we commend the following, friom * P’s and 
Q’s” as cautionary.— Bost Trans. 


THE SERENADE. 


I,m almost tired of waiting here— 

* Awake, my love! arise! 
Hore, like a sleepless tabby cat, 

l,m howling to the skies. 
The stars are twinkling merrily, 

But they no answer make; 
Inferior, they resign to thee— 

“ Arise, my love! awake !” 
But soft—the lattice opes—“* My love--- 

hat is my love’s decree?” 
; _. (Black girl at the window.) 

** My missy wish you go away, 

And let her quiet be.” 
Exit Serenader singing “ Hey, Betty Martin.” 


EE “Ser 

ON A LAWYER. 
A plaintiff thus explained his cause 
To counsel learned in the laws: 
My bond maid lately ran away, 
And in her flight was met by A, 
Who knowing she belong’d to me, 
Espoused her to his servant B,— 
The issue of this marriage pray, 
Do they belong to me, or A? 
The lawyer, true to his vocation, 
Gave sign of deepest cogitation, 
I ooked at a score of books or near, 
Then hemmed and said, your case is clear, 
Those children—so begot by B, 
Upon your handmaid, must you see, 
Be yours—or A’s—Now this I say 
They cant be your’s, if they to A 
Belong—it follows then, of course, 
That if they are not his, they’re yours, 
Therefore—by my advice—in short 
You'll take the opinion of the Court. 


a 
EPITAPHS. 
ON COOKE, THE CELEBRATED ACTOR. 
Pause, thoughtful stranger; pass not heedless by, 
Where Cooke awaits the tribute of a sigh. , 
Here sunk in death those powers the world admired, 
By nature given, not by art acquired; 
In various parts his matchless talents shone, 
The one he falled in was, alas! his own. 
‘ ON A SCOLD. 
Here lies, thank God, a woman who 
Quarreli'd and stormed her whole life through. 
read gently o'er her mouldering form, 
Or else you'll rouse another storm. 
ON A GLUTTON WITH A VERY LARGE MOUTH. 
Here lies a famous belly slave, 
Whose mouth was wider than a grave; 
Traveller tread slightly o’er his ashes, . 
For should he gape you're gone by gracious. 
IN GRANTHAM CHURCH YARD. 
John Polfreyman, who is buried here, 
Was aged four and twenty year; 
And near this place his mother lies, 
Likewise his father—when he dies. 
ON A WIFE. . 
Here lies my poor wife, without bed or blanket; 
But dead as a door nail, God be thanked. 


IN LAMBETH CHURCH YARD. 
Here lies the body of W. W. 
Who never more will trouble you, trouble you. 
ON FOOTE’S DEATH. 
Foote from his earthly stage is hurl’d; 
Death took him off, who took off all the world. 
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